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INTRODUCTION 


HEN, ten years ago, I gave consent to the suggestion 
of Father Virgil Michel that we publish a monthly 
magazine devoted to the propagation of the liturgical 
movement, I confess the full importance of this move- 
ment, then still a rather new thing in the Church, 

and certainly practically unknown in the Church of the United 
States, had not yet entered my consciousness. Indeed, while my 
interest in the liturgy, aroused during my student days at the Col- 
legio S. Anselmo in Rome, antedated the time that might be con- 
sidered the date of birth of the liturgical movement as such, I was 
hardly aware of what progress it had made in Europe. If I look 
back now, it seems to me interest in the liturgy as the official ex- 
pression of the life of the Church was confined to but a few, and 
those rather small circles. But, as time and my interest in it grew, 
there developed in me also the firm conviction that the movement 
is the work of the Holy Ghost preparing Christ’s Church for the 
new era of some form of communism, into which the human race 
is entering, and that it will be the most potent factor in the shap- 
ing of this era. 

That the world is at the present time in a state of turmoil 
and in travail to give birth to a new social order is evident to every 
man who has any consciousness of what is going on among men. 
What happened in nature before the present system of the universe 
took form and shape is repeating itself in the social order. On all 
sides there are eruptions and upheavals and rumblings and seeth- 
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ings, and men wonder what sort of order will finally emerge from 
all this struggle and strife of human thought and passion. 


One thing is certain: no order of social harmony and peace 
can emerge without the all-powerful direction of the Holy Spirit. 
As He ‘‘moved over the waters’’ in the beginning and brought out 
of the original chaos the present universe with its order and har- 
mony, so also this same Spirit must preside over the development 
of a new order out of the present social chaos. 


The Holy Ghost is He whom Christ has sent to abide with 
His Church, to teach her all things, through whom He is with 
His Church and through whom she is constituted an organic body, 
of which Christ is the head. Order can, therefore, come out of the 
present social chaos only through the Church of Christ, for Christ 
is the way and the truth and the life; “‘in Him it hath well pleased 
the Father that all fulness should dwell and through Him to recon- 
cile all things to Himself’’ (Col. 1, 19-20). But Christ, as Pius X 
said, can be found only in the Church. Through the Church then 
must men come to Christ, to His life and His life-and-peace- giving 
doctrine, if individual and social peace and happiness are again to 
prevail. 

But it will not be through the mere preaching of Christ’s 
doctrine that men will be brought unto Christ and the peace of 
Christ. That doctrine must be lived both by the preacher and by 
him to whom it is preached, and to be lived it must constantly be 
brought before them; that doctrine must be lived and it cannot be 
lived without Christ’s grace, and the ordinary channels by which 
this grace is communicated to men are the sacraments. Further, true 
order must basically include the right order and relation of the 
creature to the Creator, of the redeemed to the Redeemer and of 
the to-be-sanctified creature to the Sanctifier. 


Now all this can be achieved only through the liturgy of the 
Church. It is in the liturgy that the essentials of Christ’s doctrine 
are constantly brought before us, not in a cold, theoretical way, 
but with the warmth of conviction and resultant wholehearted 
devotion. Hence our Holy Father Pius XI could say: ‘“The people 
are better instructed in the truths of the faith by the annual cele- 
bration of our sacred mysteries than by even the weightiest pro- 
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INTRODUCTION 


nouncements of the teaching of the Church.’’ Again it is in the 
holy Sacrifice, in the sacraments and the sacramentals, which con- 
stitute so large and important a part of the liturgy, that the divine 
life of grace and all the aids to preserve and promote the growth 
of this divine life are communicated to us. Finally, none can live 
in the spirit of the liturgy, which is essentially the expression of 
man’s relation to the Creator, the Redeemer and the Sanctifier, 
without developing in himself ever more the consciousness of his 
relation to God, to the Father omnipotent, to the Son made man 
for our redemption, and to the Holy Ghost sent to us for our 
sanctification; none can live the liturgy without gradually order- 
ing ever more the actions of his life according to this relation; 
without putting himself and all his works also in the proper rela- 
tion to his fellow men, who are, like himself, sons of the eternal 
Father, brethren of Jesus Chsist, and through the Holy Spirit with 
him members of Christ’s mystical body. 


Nothing then can be more efficacious toward bringing about 
the reconstruction of society into orderly, harmonious, peaceful 
living together of men than living with the Church, than partici- 
pation in the liturgy, which is her life and the manifestation of the 
life and work of her divine Head, ever living with and in her. 
In its ultimate analysis this is life for God and for the brethren, for 
Christ lived and lives but fo: the Father and for His brethren in 
the flesh, that He may bring them to the Father, that they may 
be one in Him and the Father. 


Such life involves self-forgetfulness, self-denial, a setting aside 
of that consideration for what is for one’s own advantage which 
thrusts God and fellow man ruthlessly aside when they seem to 
stand in the way of our profit and pleasure. It was because, without 
such self-denial and self-immolation, the glory of the Father and 
the welfare of the human race could not be achieved that Christ 
practiced it in His own life and required it of His followers: “If 
any man will come after Me, let him deny himself and take up 
his cross and follow Me’’ (Matt. 16, 24). Nietzsche and others 
may scoff at this doctrine of the “‘pale Nazarene’; the Nazi may 
say that such a life of self-denial and humility is unworthy of man. 
But to him who knows man as he is, and as all history shows him 
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to be, it is clear as the brightest day that only in the consistent 
practice of the love of God and obedience to His law, of the love 
of our fellow man and respect for his rights—all of which is im- 
possible without constant overcoming of our selfish desires—can 
there be interior peace and happiness for the individual, and order 
and justice and peace for society. 


The friend of the liturgical movement sees in this movement 
the chief hope for Catholic Action and rightly expects from it the 
improvement of the social and economic order. But we must look 
sharp and understand that, unless the promoters of the movement 
and the devotees of the liturgy strive to exemplify in their lives 
also the fulness of the self-denial involved in the doctrine of the 
mystical body, we shall be merely “‘sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal,”’ to whose noise people will listen for awhile and then go 
on their same old way; we shall be promoting merely another fad 
that will pass like other fads, and all the power inherent in litur- 
gical life of transforming the present social and economic order 
into a more Christian form will remain latent and unused. The 
liturgy must be lived by the member of Christ’s body as it is lived 
by the Head—in the exercise of fullest obedience to the Father 
and of self-immolating charity towards the brother. The true 
friends of the liturgical movement must promote also what I 
might call the ascetical movement, as an essential part of the litur- 
gical movement. Unless this is done the new era will not have a 
Christian communistic, but an out-and-out aetheistic and mate- 
rialistic character. We should preach not merely the use of the 
missal nor merely that people should “‘pray the Mass’; we must 
emphasize that they must be co-offerers of the Mass with Christ; 
that they must, therefore, like Christ, immolate themselves for the 
glory of the Father and the welfare of the brethren, by the faithful 
and assiduous practice of charity and justice, which necessarily in- 
volves self-denial. According to the measure in which charity and 
justice shall again prevail there shall also be an order of individual 
and social peace and happiness. In true liturgical life in the sense 
here described lies the hope for a better world. 


> ALCUIN DEUTSCH, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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THE SCOPE OF THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT 


EN years of active apostolate in the cause of the litur- 
4 gical revival have undoubtedly brought about a better 

understanding in our country of the full scope of the 
i liturgical movement. The primary objective of the 
latter must always be to bring the faithful to a better 
appreciation of what the Church’s liturgy is in the life of the 
Church and therefore in the life of every member of the Church. 
It goes without saying that this better appreciation must be more 
than merely intellectual, and that it must lead to a better partici- 
pation of the members in the corporate worship of the Church. 
The more wholeheartedly and intelligently the member of the 
mystical body enters into this corporate worship of the Church, 
the more should the divine life and the spirit there imbibed affect 
his daily conduct and thus transform this conduct and all its instru- 
ments into a truly Christian environment. If the first purpose of 
the liturgical movement is to lead the faithful into more intimate 
participation in the liturgy of the Church, then the further ob- 
jective must also be that of getting the liturgical spirit to radiate 
forth from the altar of Christ into every aspect of the daily life 
of the Christian. 


This twofold objective or scope of the liturgical movement 
derives naturally from the very nature of the liturgy as the life 
of the Church. That the liturgy, as the official worship of the 
Church, calls for active participation by all the faithful has been 
abundantly emphasized wherever the liturgical apostolate has been 
promoted. The very texts of the liturgy, as well as the ancient 
tradition of the Church, call for this active participation in it by 
the faithful. At the same time the very texts which use the sublime 
truths of Christ’s revelation as the bases and means of prayer and 
worship, likewise give constant inspiration and direction for the 
carrying over of this spirit from the actual worship into the daily 
life of the Christian, whether he be at home or at work or at play. 
Everywhere the liturgy urges to constant fidelity in living true to 
the sublime action of dedication to God that takes place in the sacri- 
ficial worship, everywhere it urges to the full transfer of the spirit 
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of divine service enacted at the altar from thence into all the con- 
tacts of daily life. All these must likewise reflect the true Christian 
spirit that is properly derived from the sacrifice of the altar as the 
source and center of the life of the whole mystical body of Christ 
and of every single member. If it is true that the liturgy has as its 
primary purpose the glorification of God and the sanctification of 
man, it is also true that both this glorification and this sanctifica 
tion must be realized not only in the concentrated worship of the 
altar but likewise in every thought, word, and action of the day. 
That is why the saintly Pius X called for a reflowering of the true 
Christian spirit ‘‘among all the faithful in every way’’ and pointed 
out as the foremost and indispensable source of this true Christian 
spirit the active and intelligent participation of the faithful in the 
solemn and public worship of the Church. 


Many persons, even some professing interest in the liturgical 
movement, have continued to look upon the liturgy rather in its 
external aspects than as the inner worship of soul and the divine 
action of Christ and of God that is enacted through the visible ele- 
ments of the liturgical rites. It is under this mistaken emphasis that 
the aim of the liturgical movement was by them narrowed down 
to an external participation of the faithful in the Mass, say, by 
means of the Missa recitata drilled conscientiously but with no at- 
tempt to gain a real understanding of the inner action of the Mass 
and of the supernatural relation of the individual member to the 
corporate sacrifice of the mystical body. Obviously such a partici- 
pation may be quite purely mechanical and not really intelligent at 
all. Intelligent participation of the faithful in the Mass means pri- 
marily a participation by understanding and will according to the 
capacity of the member. Just as a sin carries with it inner guilt only 
if the evil deed was knowingly and willingly performed, so z 
Christian participation in the Mass is the more meritorious the more 
it is done with an understanding of the true nature of the prayer- 
action of the Mass and with the willing joining of heart and sou! 
in that action as it unfolds itself before the senses. And for each 
member of the mystical body at least that degree of intelligence 
and of will should be applied to his participation in the Mass 
which he employs in his other serious labors and actions. To lead 
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SCOPE OF LITURGICAL MOVEMENT 


back to such a degree of intelligent participation of the faithful 
in the liturgical worship of the Church is the primary objective of 
the liturgical movement. But that once attained, the liturgy urges 
to ever greater assimilation with Christ the divine head, so that 
the member should continue to grow spiritually and supernaturally 
in his participation in the divine action of Christ enacted in the 
liturgy. 


The whole aim of the liturgical apostolate can therefore also 
be expressed as that of the constant growth in Christ by ever drink- 
ing deep at the source of the Christ-life, the sacrifice of the altar 
and the sacraments; it means a continuation and ever greater reali- 
zation of the divine seed of life implanted in the sacrament of bap- 
tism. As far as understanding goes, it means a better realization of 
the status of the Christian as a member of Christ, of his part in the 
corporate worship of the mystical body, of his dignity as a temple 
of the Holy Ghost, of the divine law of the love of God and of 
man as well as the service of God directly in worship and indirectly 
in the service of fellowmen, and especially of the twofold truth 
that in the supernatural life of the Christian it is always Christ 
who is acting and producing the effects of supernatural value, but 
that the abundance of such fruitful actions, even while they are 
Christ’s, is directly proportionate also to the good will and effort 
put forth by the Christian himself. 


As far as the will is concerned, the true Christian spirit means 
a constant putting into effect of these sublime truths of membership 
in Christ, it means the will to live for the glory of God above all, 
to give oneself over wholly to the service of God and His children, 
in other words, to seek above all the kingdom of heaven, and to 
relate and coordinate all else properly to this supreme aim of the 
Christian life. This will unto living fully as “‘another Christ,”’ as 
a regenerated child of God and member of Christ, is fundamentally 
dynamic and it can continue only if it is given ample opportunity 
to function. In the very nature of the liturgical or the Christian 
spirit, it cannot function only in the inner recesses of the soul, 
but must show itself wholeheartedly in every action of the day. 
In terms of the liturgical spirit, then, there is no place left for the 
kind of negative Christianity so frequent in our day, which does a 
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minimum for God and a maximum for self, which measures its 
service of God by the rule of minimum obligation, only to give 
itself over all the more to a secular life in a secular way and to a 
maximum extent. 


The Christian who drinks deep at the liturgical sources of the 
Christ-life will appreciate the seal of Christ with which he was 
indelibly marked at his baptism, and he will endeavor to put this 
same seal on everything with which he comes in contact throughout 
his daily life. Far from willingly giving himself over to a secular 
and un-Christian environment he will spare no effort to Christian- 
ize his environment and thus fulfil his function as “another 
Christ’’ over against the world in which he lives. Even as all crea- 
tion below man partook of the effects of the fall of man and was 
through man in a way separated from God, so the regenerated 
Christian will always function as a mediator through Christ in 
making use of all this same creation in the service of God and of 
his fellows in Christ, unto a true flourishing of the true Christian 
spirit among all the faithful in every way. This should mean a 
Christian revitalizing of all human activities and therefore a true 
reflourishing of Christian culture, of the arts and literature, of social 
institutions formed after the mind of Christ, e. a. 


The general flourishing of the true Christian spirit should 
show itself in a growing understanding of the truths of the Chris- 
tian dispensation. That it will give new vitality to the science of 
theology is even now abundantly clear. The relatively short period 
of the Christian revival that is the liturgical movement has seen a 
renewed interest in the fundamental truths of the Christian dis- 
pensation, especially as these should affect the life and the status 
of the members of Christ. The renewed interest in the sacrifice of 
the Mass and in the entire nature of the Church and of the Christ- 
life will mean a renewed approfondissement of the fundamenta! 
truths of our faith, the Trinity, the indwelling of the Holy Ghost, 
the mystical body of Christ, the communion of saints, the priest- 
hood of the faithful, etc., at least in so far as these are basic to the 
liturgical life of the Church. And intelligent participation of the 
faithful in the liturgy will restore to them their native right to a 
share in this theological knowledge and understanding, in place of 
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the relegation of theology to an abstract science for experts, such 
as it has been until recently. 


There are many other ways in which a reflourishing of the 
true Christian spirit will affect our entire culture and life. We have 
just gone through several centuries of individualism, in which the 
individual man was taught to seek his own interest and advantage 
in disregard of that of his brethren. The chaos of the resultant 
disruption has ushered in the reaction of a totalitarian collectivism 
in which the social body is given exclusive value to the suppression 
of all individual personality. We are today facing anew the great 
problem of the relation of the individual to the fellowship, the 
problem of personality. Our present chaos is the result of the vio- 
lent rejection of the Christian tradition of the golden mean between 
a disintegrating individualism and an all-devouring totalitarianism. 
We must return to the traditional concepts in order to develop 
them further in terms of our past experiences. Here the liturgy has 
an important part to play since it has preserved intact the super- 
natural model of all human fellowship in full harmony with the 
complete responsibility of all individual members. Having learned 
again from the liturgy the harmonious relation of responsible per- 
sonalities and their voluntary cooperation in the common life of 
the fellowship, we must apply these Christian concepts to all the 
forms of our social life, the family, the community, the state, and 
thus build up anew a Christian social order of life. The basic no- 
tions of duty and right must be given new vitality by a right un- 
derstanding of human responsibility, of the human person and not 
the individual as the basic element of the social fellowship. 


Through the materialistic and naturalistic philosophy of our 
times men have come to look upon all material riches as so many 
instruments of personal pleasure and aggrandizement. Here a flour- 
ishing of the true Christian spirit will help us to see all material 
goods as destined for the fulfilment of the purposes of God's crea- 
tion, as instruments of man in the service of God. Thus the pos- 
session of material goods will change from a mere means of indi- 
vidual privilege and enjoyment, into one of service of God in his 
fellowmen, and the social duty of wealth will again function in the 
society of mankind. The will to perfection engendered in the 
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Christian filled with the zeal of Christ will show itself in all his 
relations to his environment, both social and material, and the 
true Christian spirit will thus be the source of a culture that is 
built up on the eternal values of life in God. 


That all of this must bring notable changes in education, in 
the concept of parental responsibility, in the Christian functioning 
of authority, in a fruitful concept of obedience, in our educationa! 
methods and procedures, goes without saying. Our entire education- 
al mechanism and set-up is the result of the individualism and ma- 
terialism that has dominated our life. It is in many ways thor- 
oughly unchristian. What the full changes in education are that 
a reflourishing of the Christian spirit among the faithful would 
bring about can only be vaguely envisioned at present, but that 
they would be immense no one can doubt. 


Today the entire world is at the turning of the ways. Either 
the dechristianizing trend of the past centuries must go on to its 
bitter conclusions, or else a change must come in terms of a re- 
flourishing of the true Christian spirit. The latter can happen only 
through an intelligent return to the primary and indispensable 
source of this spirit, as the vicars of Christ have repeatedly pointed 
out. But the new trend cannot remain there, as it were, in idle 
self-complacency. To live, as it should, it must needs blossom 
forth in rich fruits of human achievement by bringing new spirit 
to all man’s activities and efforts, unto the flourishing of a new 
Christian culture and civilization—else its new life will be but as 
the temporary glow of a dying ember. 

VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 
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CREED AND CULT 


HE Church is by nature Christ-conscious. In memory 
of Him who originally proclaimed Himself to be 
the way, the truth and the life (John 14, 6), the 
Church continues to give testimony of that same truth 

Mi and life as her heritage. This function of testifying 

to the living Christ is the primary and innermost activity of the 

Church, one that is both spontaneous and necessary since Christ's 

Paraclete on the first Pentecost guaranteed the possession of Christ's 

authentic revelation by the Church for all times. 

The content of this revelation includes not only truth, but 
also life, since Christ’s benign revelation was one of word and 
deed. God willed mankind to share in the secret and fulness of 
His truth and life. The Church, Christ’s mystico-personal ex- 
tension in time, celebrates both elements, in her creed of doctrine 
and by her cult of life-giving mysteries. The two most salient char- 
acteristics of revelation as such, divinity and absolute finality, in- 
here also in Christian belief and worship. In other words, the 
sum-total of the Church’s divine doctrine and divine worship is 
universal and absolute in its validity for time and place. The 
Church cannot change the truths of Christianity because they are 
divine. And she cannot change the essential nature of her cult for 
the same reason. 

Since Christianity is not the product of human intellectual 
or spiritual evolution, but a divine system of thought and action 
imposed on man from without, it follows that in giving testimony 
of this divine system of creed and cult the Church of our day 
especially must stress the absolute, final and unchangeable character 
thereof. It is the divine antidote for fickle human thinking and 
sentimental religion, destined to recall man to a basic, objective 
order of nature and supernature. 

Revelation is known to be inconvenient to human nature at 
times, imposing “‘a harsh discipline’’ which makes revealed truths 
unpopular with “‘independent”’ spirits. The enemies of revelation, 
on the other hand, try to lend power to their pagan creed of vi- 
olence and unbending human autarchy, as did certain Nazi officials 
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who atttempted to discredit the Church in the eyes of the German 
people by asserting that they themselves had spent the winter (of 
1933-34) doing charity and relieving the distress of the masses 
while the ‘“‘Church”’ wasted time in dispute over niceties of dogma. 
Among those who know that dogmas are the Church’s formula- 
tion of revealed truths, no one sincerely believes that studying dog- 
ma can obscure the truth that Christianity is the religion of charity 
or that the Christians of Germany were less charitable because 
they were better instructed in the truths of their faith. The mun- 
dane-minded who scoff at dogma scoff at revelation itself. 


The Church as the guardian of divine truth quite naturally 
developed a science around the truths of revelation. This science, 
called theology, has its proper aim and scope, its own uniform 
methods, laws of growth, its natural and supernatural preambles. 
It is preeminent in the category of sciences because it orders knowl- 
edge about God Himself. 


The most important branch of this science is dogmatic theol- 
ogy, or the systematic presentation of truths proposed by the 
Church for our supernatural belief. The single dogmas themselves 
are the Church’s precise formulations of truths that were revealed 
by God. The Council of Ephesus (431), for example, declared 
the article that Christ died as a sacrifice for mankind to be a truth 
of revelation. Summary collections of articles of Christian belief 
are the Apostles’, the Nicene, and the so-called Athanasian Creeds. 
Other dogmas allied to these articles are found in the infallible 
pronouncements of the popes and councils. It is the task of theolo- 
gians to apply the powers of reason, illumined by faith, to sys- 
tematize, to explain, define, defend and to make deductions from 
dogmas. Then it consists in showing their harmony with original 
revelation, their harmony with reason and with all life. 

We are concerned here not with definitions and classifica- 
tions, but with a more vital aspect of faith and its inner relation 
to liturgical worship. Faith, like worship, is a living act of the 
members of the mystic Christ. Belief in revealed truth is no ab- 
straction or mental ornament of a Weltanschauung; it is not 
something external but a reality, a function of supernatural living. 
Belief does not merely enrich the mind; it enriches life itself, be- 
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cause on the acceptance of revealed truths depends our happiness, 
present and future. Our destiny is bound up with our assent to 
the truth that the incarnate Son of God redeemed the human race. 
Belief in dogma, then, is a vital act of the supernatural order by 
which we adhere to Christ’s truth in the Church. 


Before considering the relation of dogma to liturgy, some 
essentials of liturgical worship should be recalled to mind. The 
liturgy of the Church is simply the redeeming life of Christ ef- 
fectively presented in a sacramental way to believers. Christianity 
is belief, assent to divine truth, but it is more than that, for Chris- 
tians lead a complete life, the participation in the divine life. The 
Church renders to God not only the homage of belief (faith), but 
also that of solemn divine worship in the name of Christ. If 
assent to the Church’s creed makes us true believers in God, then 
her liturgy makes us true adorers, acceptable to God's transcendent 
majesty, because the liturgy bears the stamp of institution by 
Christ. This is seen most clearly in the propitiatory Sacrifice, sacra- 
mentally renewed on the altar, wherein He mediates between God 
and man and wherein we express our dependence on God, in an 
infinitely pleasing manner. The sacraments are Christ’s sacred and 
inviolable bequest to His bride, the Church, who in turn leaves 
them essentially intact while embellishing them with joyous song 
and gesture. The divine Christ-life is the unchangeable content 
of the liturgy presented in the ever-changing garb of seasons and 
feasts and hours. The fact that the mystic reality-content of this 
life is clothed in the externals of sacramental signs need not surprise 
us: it is part of the divine economy. Even divine truth is proposed 
to us in the crystallized form of dogmatic articles. Thus the liturgy 
shares with faith its provenance from the divine source. 


While the liturgy, in so far as it is life, enjoys priority over 
the study of theology, yet theology has a certain preeminence in 
the real and in the logical order. Progress in life is always based 
on correct and solid thinking, because reasoning and rational belief 
normally precede action. In the supernatural realm of redeemed 
human nature, likewise, truth and belief are antecedent to action, 
and determine activity toward God (in worship) and toward man 
(in morals). This happens in the case of revealed truth and dogma 
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giving the formative principles not only to the other branches 
of theology (including the study of liturgy), but also to the litur- 
gical worship of the Church. Without a body of truth there can 
be no liturgy and no intelligent worship. Liturgy, then, is not the 
source-principle of faith but rather, vice versa, its result and con- 
sequence.’ ‘“‘Worship, and a fortiori the worship of the holy 
Church, the liturgy, is completely dependent upon dogma, unless 
it is to be spurious and worthless, and hence studying the nature 
and laws of this dependence is doing work of prime importance 
for the liturgy.’” 

Now faith teaches us concerning our relation to God, our 
elevated nature, our final destiny of beatific vision. Faith postulates 
divinely instituted means and forms of action proportionate to 
that end. These divine means and forms are given with our union 
in Christ, who as mediator brings us to the Father. True sacrifice 
and liturgical worship depend on the truth of His mediatorship. 
Furthermore, Christ instituted channels of grace in accordance with 
the supernatural truths and aims He preached: ‘‘Unless a man be 
born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God’’ (John 3, 5). Hence also: “‘All power is given to 
Me in heaven and on earth. Going, therefore, teach ye all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost’’ (Matth. 28, 18f.). Candidates for baptism today 
as in the early centuries must first learn the articles of belief (or 
through sponsors, at infant baptism, give ample security) before 
they are grafted onto the Vine, for baptism without belief would 
be vain. Thus we see that the liturgy is dependent on (divine) 
truth. From the beginning it was so, for though the liturgy is older 
than the science of theology, it is not older than faith in Christ. 
Realizing this, the Church sedulously protects the sacraments and 
regulates all liturgical practice according to dogmatic considerations. 


It is no mere coincidence that the liturgical revival, with its 
emphasis on supernatural truths, stands in opposition to the ra- 


1D. M. Cappuyns, ‘‘Liturgie et Théologie”’ in Les Questions Liturgiques et 
Paroissiales, Vol. XIX (1934), p. 251, quoting J. J. Navatel. 


*_. Beauduin, ‘‘Essai de Manuel Fondamental de Liturgie’’ in Les Ques- 
tions Liturgiques, Vol. II] (1912-1913), p. 144. 
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tionalistic spirit of every age. In 1858 Dom Guéranger’s Essais 
sur le Rationalisme Contemporain was published. Two decades 
earlier, J. A. Moehler, an active champion against the disintegrat- 
ing forces of ‘‘enlightenment’’ in German Protestantism, sensed 
the need for a clear theological exposition on the nature of the 
Church. He was the forerunner of Scheeben, and his studies on the 
Church continue to inspire theologians and liturgists down to our 
own times. Historically then, the movement for more intimate 
living with the Church was preceded by a revival of a deeper 
dogmatic appreciation of that Church as a living organism. Schee- 
ben himself considered a theological grasp of the liturgy as the in- 
dispensable basis of what we today call the liturgical movement.’ 
The success of the liturgical apostolate depends less on coining 
slogans or ‘“‘distinctive’’ phrases than on restoring a distinctive 
Christian attitude based on sound theology and philosophy. 
Our study so far has shown that belief in truth is funda- 
mental to right Christian living and worship. This should not 
blind us, however, to the fact that worship and the liturgy are 
primary, from another point of view, to dogma and theology. 
The liturgy is the greatest teacher of the truths we believe. 
It gives the proper balance and setting to faith in the life of 2 
Christian by incorporating the creed and all revealed truths into 
everyday prayer and worship. The form of truth as proposed by 
the liturgy is not, indeed, the conventional form of theses, proposi- 
tions and corollaries, but (because the liturgy is faith lived, prayed 
and chanted) it varies the presentation of truths by means of 
hymns, orations, prefaces, readings from the epistles and gospels, 
psalms, even external rites and gestures, painting and architecture. 
Few people could ever attain to a knowledge of the formal decrees 
and definitions of popes and councils, but the liturgy affords im- 
mediate, first-hand, practical access to them all. What Catholic, 
who follows the Church in her prayer-life, does not continually 
breathe the atmosphere of divine truth: the priority of grace over 
human initiative; the universal efficacy of the incarnation, passion 
and resurrection of Christ; our brotherhood in Christ; the inter- 


” 


1Alfred Eroess, ‘Dogma und Liturgie. . 
(1935), p. 82. 


in Liturgisches Leben, Vol. If 
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cession of the Blessed Virgin and the communion of saints; the 
necessity of dying to sin and rising to a new life; the function of 
the virtues and gifts of the Holy Ghost? And what is more: these 
truths are not abstract in the liturgy, but are truths enriching life, 
for the liturgy is life-giving. 

We cannot refrain from mentioning one truth in particular 
which the Church’s liturgy inculcates and which has far-reaching 
consequences for correct Christian piety. The apostles who had 
learned their theology and prayer from the Master used the formula 
“in the name of Christ’’ in their evangelical ministry. Out of this 
grew the ancient prayer-conclusion “through Christ Thy Son our 
Lord,’’ which we meet with already in post-apostolic times. In 
the liturgy Christ is the great and only mediator who in the Mass 
renews His perfect act of mediation. Liturgical prayer, particularly 
the holy Sacrifice, is therefore the perfect prayer because it is directed 
to the Father, through the Son, in the Holy Spirit. This reflects 
the intertrinitarian divine life as well as the concrete realization 
of God’s plan of redemption through Christ our Lord. ‘“Through 
Christ our Lord,”” which concludes the majority of the Church’s 
prayers, ought also reflect the entire outlook and piety of every 
Christian. But it does not! If modern devotion directs its prayers 
(mostly petitions) to Christ and the saints rather than to the 
Father through Christ, it is because there has been a depreciation 
of the truth of Christ’s mediatorship, of the redemptive value of 
His humanity, and a shifting away from the spirit of the Roman 
liturgy which preserves most perfectly of all the liturgies the origi- 
nal dogmatic concept of prayer through Christ our mediator. 
Christians are forgetting that they “have a high priest, who hath 
entered into heaven, Jesus the Son of God’’ (Hebr. 4, 14), ‘‘one 
mediator of God and men, the man Christ Jesus’”” (1 Tim. 2, 5)— 
whereas the author of Hebrews admonishes us to “‘hold fast to 
this confession.’’ With the decline of dogmatic piety went the loss 
of those specific values arising out of our incorporation in a super- 
natural organism, the mystical body of Christ, values which give 
the liturgical movement its primary aim and right to existence.’ 


*For a more detailed development of this line of thought see Chapter III, 
“Through Christ our Lord,’ of Karl Adam’s work, Christ Our Brother. 
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Because the liturgy is the best teacher of Christian truths, 
Pope Pius XI has called it the most eminent organ of the Church's 
ordinary teaching office.’ Inasmuch as the liturgical books of the 
present and past testify to the universal belief of the Church, they 
become one of the principal sources for the science of theology and 
a precious mine which scholars of the sacred sciences are developing 
more and more. Being an obvious, unbiased witness to traditional 
belief in the Church, the liturgy even surpasses the authority of any 
single Church Father or any theological school.* St. Ignatius of 
Antioch (second century) judged the orthodoxy of Christians from 
their unity with the bishop and priests at the altar, because of the 
apostolic authority of the liturgy and the truth it incorporates; 
and for the same reason Pope St. Celestine (fifth century) wrote 
his famous ““Legem credendi lex statuat supplicandi’’—-since the 
Church in her worship is faithful to the truths of Christ, the pray- 
er-life of the Church becomes a safe and practical norm of belief. 
The liturgy, in this sense, determines our belief. 

Heretics of all ages have recognized this fact and hence they 
attempted to seduce the masses of believers away from orthodoxy 
by corrupting the prayers of worship and the form of the sacra- 
ments, even before they proposed new creeds or articles of belief. 
Errors, when imbibed with the prayers one says, are less perceptible, 
and so Newman’s phrase about “poisoning the wells’’ expresses 
the perversity of tampering with liturgical forms and usage. Prot- 
estants were not the first in the history of the liturgy to change 
the accepted practices." 

On the all-embracing plane of Christian life (faith, worship 
and action) the liturgy, then, renders inestimable services to theol- 
ogy. We have used the terms liturgy and dogma (cult and creed) 
in their widest sense. They are not equally comprehensive terms: 
liturgy is broader since it includes the reality of grace which 


1In an audience granted to Abbot Bernard Capelle. Cf. Les Questions Litur- 
giques et Paroissiales, Vol. XXI (1936), p. 4. 

*Dom Prosper Guéranger, Institutions Liturgiques. 2 ed. Vol. 4 (1885), 
pp. 354ff. and 370. 

3Cf. the learned treaties of Eusebius Renaudot in Liturgiarum Orientalium 
Collectio. Editio secunda, tomus I (1847), pp. XLVIII ff. e.a.; and Guéranger, 
loc. cit., p. 399 
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elevates and affects the whole man, not merely the intellect or the 
will. In the liturgy we feel the very heartbeat of the Church. 
There exists between creed and cult a harmonious relation arising 
out of their divine origin and their vital function in the life of 
Christians, according to the divine plan mentioned above. This 
plan, made manifest in the Christian economy, embraces redemp- 
tion by word and deed: “For of His own will hath He begotten 
us by the word of truth, that we might be some beginning of His 
creature’ (James 1, 18). The Church perpetuates both: the word, 
by proclaiming the identity of her truth with Christ’s; the re- 
demptive deed, by testifying to the identitfy of her life with the 
redemption of Christ. And by accepting both truth and life, we 
submit ourselves to the divine will which transcends all human 
wisdom and life. 

The apostolate of restoration has not been slow to recognize 
the interrelation of liturgy and dogma. There is a crying need 
today for sound theological thinking, first of all, to counteract the 
sublime romanticism of subjectivity in religion, and then also, to 
teach those of “‘the household of the faith’’ their own dignity and 
the necessity of rating first things first. The liturgical spirit is not 
merely an attitude, but also a conviction, and to form apostles of 
conviction and persuasion the liturgical movement has need of 
greater emphasis on dogmatic doctrine. “It will be necessary to 
emphasize that such a felicitous program must be inspired by two 
main ideas, namely, to reproduce in prayer, according to the wise 
and splendid forms established by liturgical rules, the Catholic 
dogma and the life of Christ, and to unite the faithful more inti- 
mately and consciously to the priestly hierarchy of the praying 
Church.”* Without a clearly defined doctrinal program according 
to the mind of the Church, the piety engendered will not be dog- 
matico-liturgical, but a hybrid of subjective feeling and half-truths. 

PASCHAL BoTzZ, O.S.B. 


1From the letter of Cardinal Pacelli to the Cardinal Archbishop of Genoa 
on the occasion of the First National Italian Liturgical Congress, November, 


1934. 
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[amumemem) 1 would be an interesting task to make a thorough 
study of “St. Paul and the Liturgy.’’ St. Paul calls 
himself ‘‘a liturgist (leitourgos) of Christ unto the 
Gentiles’’ (Rom. 15, 16). He was a champion of the 
liturgy, and, in many ways, may be considered an 
authority on the subject. In the first place, St. Paul lived in the 
early Church, which was warm with the Pentecostal fire of the 
Holy Spirit, when the liturgy was still in its formative stage. Un- 
doubtedly, as we see from his letters, St. Paul had a directive in- 
fluence on the divine services, 1.e., on the liturgy of the early Church. 





Furthermore, there was an immense liturgical revolution go- 
ing on in the life of St. Paul, as well as in the life of the early 
Church. This liturgical revolution is the central theme of all his 
epistles. It reflects the crisis in the conversion of the early Church 
from Judaism to Christianity. The Jews had a very elaborate li- 
turgical cult. They had their solemn feasts, their religious meetings 
and services, their ceremonies and sacrifices, and they believed and 
knew that theirs was the only true religion and that their liturgy 
was sanctioned in all its details by God Himself. The Jews were 
proud of their unique privilege as God’s chosen people and were 
jealously scrupulous in the exact observance of their ritual and lit- 
urgy. Many of them had imbibed a veneration, love, and enthusi- 
asm for their religion and religious cult from the earliest days of 
their childhood. These things were the heritage of their race, jeal- 
ously to be guarded and handed on to posterity. They believed 
that their religious cult was acceptable in the eyes of God and prof- 
itable to themselves and was something specially hallowed by the 
kings, priests, and saints of the entire Old Testament, sanctioned 
and even legislated by God Himself. Now, suddenly, the Christian 
religion appeared among the Jews and claimed that all these things 
had no more value, that the whole form of Jewish worship and 
cult was abrogated, that what all Jews had held sacred and what 
God had sanctioned for ages was henceforth void and empty, with- 
out value and content except as a figure of what was to follow. No 
wonder that even sincere Jewish converts felt that to be a hard 
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saying, a “hard pill to swallow,’’ and also St. Paul went through 
the fire of a most intense personal struggle. He had been a very 
enthusiastic Jew, conservatively devoted to Jewish tradition, and 
because of his very conservatism, a persecutor of the Christian re- 
ligion. He had sincerely hated the Christian religion because he 
clung with all the fire of his soul to the heritage of his race. It was 
an immense step for St. Paul to become a Christian, to cast over- 
board what had been so dear to him from childhood, but his let- 
ters show that his conversion was most radical and sincere. He now 
almost despises the Jewish cult, observances, ceremonies, and sacri- 
fices, the whole Jewish liturgy, and counts all as loss, that he once 
considered gain, for the excellent knowledge of Jesus Christ. He 
has given up all things and considers it all as dung that he might 
gain Christ (Phil. 3, 8-10). Nevertheless, to come so far, to take 
such a radical stand in favor of Christianity over against Judaism 
was a painful operation that cut deep into his Jewish flesh, and 
conclusively shows how absolute was his conviction of the truth 
of Christianity. In his letters he reflects the struggle that went on in 
his breast ana that was going on in the whole apostolic period. 
It was a liturgical struggle; and this original “‘liturgical move- 
ment” in the early Church grew and gradually regenerated the 
whole world in Christ. 

Finally (and this is the most important point in our consid- 
eration), St. Paul has the liturgical spirit in an eminent degree. For 
him the liturgy is a “‘live’’ thing, for him it is a “power of God 
unto salvation for all who believe.’” His theology might be called 
a theology of the liturgy. He is always talking of Christ, as priest, 
redeemer, mediator, of Christ’s priestly work, His sacrifice on the 
cross, of the Church, the mystical body of Christ, of the mysteries 
of the Church, baptism, the Eucharist, of the supernatural life. 
Studying the letters of St. Paul from this point of view, we can 
make two interesting observations. First, in the mind of St. Paul 


1This is said directly of the gospel which St. Paul preaches (Rom. 1, 16). 
But for St. Paul the ‘‘gospel’’ is a very comprehensive term, meaning the whole 
content of the Christian religion. Not the mere preaching of the historical events 
of Christ's life is a “‘power unto salvation’’—this would amount to Luther's 
sola fides doctrine—but the whole mystery of Christ (cf. Eph. 6, 19), the ex- 
tension of Christ and His activity in the Church through the mysteries enacted 
in the liturgy is a “‘power unto salvation for all who believe.” 
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the supreme element of liturgy, the highest form of divine worship 
is sacrifice. The whole letter to the Hebrews takes this for granted. 
It is a treatise on sacrifice, in which the author compares the sacri- 
fices and the priesthood of the Old Testament with the sacrifice and 
priesthood of Christ in the New Testament. Secondly, St. Paul can 
be said to be sacrifice-conscious. His whole synthesis of Christian 
theology is centralized in the redemptive sacrifice of Christ. In Phil. 
2, 7-12 he sums up in one sentence, in an all-embracing vision as 
it were, the whole content of Christ’s manifestation to the world. 
But here also the sacrifice of Christ is the central point. Christ 
“humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto death, unto the death 
of the cross.’’ His constant theme is nothing but “Christ and Christ 
crucified’ (1 Cor. 2, 2). St. Paul is a true follower of Christ in this 
respect, who Himself was sacrifice-conscious. ‘‘Our Lord’s constant 
preoccupation was the sacrifice He was to make of Himself on the 
cross’’ (Lefebvre, Catholic Liturgy, p. 64). 


Taking our due from these observations, we are certainly jus- 
tified in stressing the supreme and central position of the sacrifice 
of the Mass in Catholic liturgy. In fact, one cannot speak of liturgy 
in its fulness without including the sacrifice of the Mass; a defini- 
tion of liturgy which ignores or slights this element of sacrifice is 
not complete. From this it also appears that the Protestant revolt 
of the sixteenth century struck at the very heart of Catholic liturgy, 
at the very heart in fact of Christianity itself when it tore the altar 
out of its churches, when it abolished the priesthood and the sacri- 
fice of the Mass. The sacrifice of the Mass is the climax of the 
Christian liturgy and esential to it. It is the summit of divine wor- 
ship, the highest that man can reach and in which he can partici- 
pate. As Gaspar Lefebvre puts it: ‘““When we remember that the 
Church is the continuation of Christ’s life on earth, and the Mass 
is the continuation of Calvary, we can say that in the whole world 
there is nothing greater than the Church; in the Church there is 
nothing greater than the Mass’’ (1bid., p. 62). 

What makes the sacrifice of the Mass the center of the liturgy? 
The sacrifice of the Mass is the mysterious re-enactment of Christ's 
sacrifice on Calvary and the latter was an act of divine worship 
par excellence. As a consequence, the sacrifice of the Mass is the 
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same absolute act of divine worship. It is therefore the efficacious 
realization of the highest formal glorification of God. It is a per- 
fect acknowledgement of our dependence on the Supreme Being, 
the highest expression of our submission to God and His will. 
Christ, the high priest at the sacrifice of the Mass, in a mysterious 
way offers to the triune God the supreme sacrifice consummated on 
Calvary, the supreme act of divine praise, adoration, propitiation, 
and petition, and we, the Church, ‘‘caught up, as it were, into the 
priesthood of Christ,’’ through Him offer up this same sacrifice, 
this same act of homage, and through Christ our sacrifice also be- 
comes acceptable to God. At the same time from the sacrifice of 
the Mass flows to us the power and strength to accomplish our 
salvation and sanctification in Christ. In speaking of Christ’s re- 
demptive sacrifice, St. Paul stresses particularly this aspect. 


The tremendous dogma of the sacrifice of the Mass has, at 
least should have, far-reaching consequences for our life. The most 
profound function of the sacrifice of the Mass in our life is that it 
unites us with Christ, the supreme sacrificial Victim, and thereby 
engenders in us, in conformity with Christ, an ever fuller spirit of 
sacrifice and submission to the will of God. The sacrifice of the 
Mass should transform us into high-powered supernatural servants 
and ‘“‘slaves’’ of God. St. Paul gives as the chief characteristic of 
Christ’s life on earth obedience to the will of God which was fully 
accomplished in His redeeming death (Phil. 2, 8), and tells the 
Philippians that they should also try to realize this same spirit in 
their lives (Phil. 2, 5). Our whole life is also to become a sacrifice 
unto God in union with Christ. By our active participation in the 
sacrifice of the Mass we are gradually to become sacrifice-conscious. 
sincerely prepared to share in the sacrifice, submission and obedience 
of Christ, that so we may also merit a share in His glory. 

“The Mass is the liturgy at its zenith.’’ Being the center of 
the liturgy and the sacramental system it is both the highest act of 
divine glorification and also eminently “‘a power of God unto sal- 
vation for all who believe.” 


ALEXANDER KorTE, O.S.B. 
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THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT AND THE 
SACRAMENTS 


COMMENTS ON BAPTISM, CONFIRMATION, HOLY EUCHARIST 


ET us admit humbly and gratefully: the liturgical 
movement has re-discovered for us the transforming 
power and tremendous depth of the seven sacramen- 
tal currents. We are beginning to appreciate more 
fully the brilliancy of the seven flames on God's 

candelabrum in the holies of His Church; the seven lights of re- 

demption, fed by the common source of Christ’s blessed passion. 

We are realizing again that the sacramental septenarium is more 

than just “‘a means to lead a good moral life and a help to keep 

the commandments of God.” 

The seven sacraments are the mysterious carriers of divine 
life, sacred transformers, destroyers of ‘““Adam-vitality,’’ conveyors 
and builders of ‘‘Christ-vitality.’” They are the purifying, sancti- 
fying and deifying ‘fountains of the Savior.’’ They are the Christ- 
forces which transfigure the “‘old man’”’ into the ‘‘new man of jus- 
tice and true holiness.’’ Without supplanting human nature, they 
change sinners into saints, creatures into partakers of God's nature, 
“other Adams’”’ into “‘other Christs,’’ “‘unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the age of the fulness of Christ.”’ 


BAPTISM 





I. The liturgical movement (and—lest we forget-—-ORATE 
FRATRES in the ten years of its existence) has given us a fuller 
understanding of the sacrament of initiation and regeneration. 

Baptism is the great turning point in our life; is the first 
transforming contact with the “Savior of the world’’ and His 
“work of redemption.’’ By baptism ‘‘we are buried together (con- 
sepultt) with Him into death . . . and walk in newness of life.” 
We are grafted as branches on Christ, the vine. Vine and branch 
live one and the same life. “‘I live, but now not I, Christ liveth 
in me.” 

Baptism incorporates us into the Church, Christ’s mystical 
body. From this moment on “‘we believe in (and belong to) the 
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communion of saints.”” In the sacred font, ‘‘the immaculate womb 
of Mother Church”’ we are sanctified “‘and reborn new creatures,”’ 
“reborn out of water (from this earth) and the Holy Ghost (from 
heaven), we, who in time past were not a people, are now the 
people of God.” 

II. Suggestions: 1. In future, architects and pastors will have 
to give much more attention to the baptismal font, its position 
and treatment when designing new (and remodelling old) church- 
es. We cannot simply build a church and ‘“‘stick’’ the font any- 
where, the font ‘where the stains of all sins are washed out; where 
human nature, created to God's likeness, is to be restored to the 
dignity of its origin; and where all, who shall receive the sacra- 
ment of regeneration, will be born again in the true innocence 
of a new childhood.” Surely, the sacristy and church-corners are 
not the place for the administration of a sacrament which marks 
the turning point in our life and makes us sharers of the eternal 
Godhead. 

2. Would it not be truer, more significant and impressive if, 
instead of a finger towel or a piece of lace (or a mosquito-bar) we 
would actually bestow a baptismal garment? ‘‘Receive this white 
(!) garment (!) which mayest thou wear without stain... .” 
How appropriate if the sisters (connected with the parish) or the 
altar society could supply sponsors with a simple, beautiful gar- 
ment, who in turn would present it to their God-child for a per- 
petual reminder and a sacred symbol of the eventful day when their 
spiritual child ‘“‘put on Christ Jesus, the Lord’ (The sisters of the 
Convent of O’Fallon, Mo., have repeatedly made such baptismal 
garments. ) 

3. The same is true of the baptismal candle. How eloquently 
a worthy candle would speak—a stump on a candlestick whose 
partner exists no longer is unable to do it—of the “‘sacrament of 
illumination” and the “‘light of Christ’’ received. 

4. When will some real artist design for us a beautiful bap- 
tismal certificate on which the greatest day in a Christian’s life 
is to be recorded, and which would serve as a potent reminder 
of that first redemptive contact with the blood of Christ? How 
many Catholics know the day of their birth ‘“‘out of water and 
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the Holy Ghost’’? And yet, what an experience the anniversary 
day of the reception of baptism should be to every Christian! 

5. And why not announce on the Lord’s day—with thank- 
fulness towards Him—the names of those who during the past 
week became “‘‘the Lord’s property and sheep of His pasture,”’ 
children of the Church and members of ‘‘our parish’’? 

6. We priests must preach our people into ‘“‘baptism-con- 
sciousness,”’ thus stirring up in them a deeper realization of their 
Christian dignity as branches of the Vine, in whom “‘the same 
mind should be which is also in Christ Jesus.’” The Asperges (or 
Vidi aquam), the blessing of the font, so many mass-formularies 
throughout the liturgical year (e.g., the sixth Sunday after Pen- 
tecost) etc., show the way. And why not administer from time 
to time this “‘parish-incorporating sacrament’ in the presence of 
the parish, or, at least, in the presence of the school children (al- 
ternating with the grades)? With a few explanations and the 
reading of, at least, some of the prayers of the ritual, such a cor- 
porate celebration would become a great spiritual experience, a re- 
newal of their baptismal life and, above all, would make them 
understand more fully the corporate character of the sacrament. 


CONFIRMATION 


I. What was begun by the sacrament of initiation and regen- 
eration is continued, augmented and sealed by the sacrament of 
confirmation. This second sacrament makes the baptized person 
a soldier in God's kingdom; 2. consecrates him for martyrdom 
(our martyr-brethren of Mexico and Spain draw their martyr- 
readiness and martyr-fortitude principally from this sacrament) ; 
3. imprirts upon the soul an indelible character which, together 
with the baptismal character, unites him to “‘the chosen genera- 
tion, the kingly priesthood, the holy nation, the purchased peo- 
ple’; 4. ordains him to the general priesthood; 5. equips him for 
Catholic Action; and 6. calls him to the apostolate of Christ. The 
day on which the high priest of the diocese, in the fulness of the 
priesthood, lays his apostolic hand on him, “‘signing him with the 
sign of the cross and confirming him with the chrism of salva- 
tion,’’ is a pentecostal day with pentecostal consecration and pen- 
tecostal responsibilities for the recipient of this second sacrament. 
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II. Suggestions: How can we bring home to the minds of 
our people the importance, the effects, the social character of the 
sacrament of confirmation, particularly the fact that the “‘‘sign of 
the living God”’ is indelibly written on their souls—not merely as 
a spiritual ornament but for a sublime purpose? 

1. The occasion of the bishop’s anniversary of consecration 
could quite well be used for a sermon on: 

a. The bishop, the head of the diocese, 

b. Graced with the fulness of Christ’s priesthood, 

c. Is the (ordinary) minister of this sacrament (its 
importance!), 

d. Establishes spiritual, and even physical, contact with 
each member of his flock. 

2. An occasional instruction on the holy oils (particularly 
holy chrism), their consecration (by the bishop of the diocese!), 
their significance and purpose in our Christian life. 

3. Reminding again and again our flock of its right and duty 
to participate actively in the celebration of the divine mysteries, 
especially in holy Mass, by reason of the indelible mark received in 
baptism and confirmation. (This mark, says St. Thomas, is a 
sharing in the priesthood of Christ.) 

4. Nine days before the coming of the bishop a novena with 
the entire parish patterned after the novena made by the one hun- 
dred twenty disciples in the upper room. (The mass-formularies 
of the vigil of Pentecost, Pentecost day and the octave could well 
supply the necessary material for prayers and instructions. ) 

5. Sermons (e.g., on the feasts of the holy Cross, Pentecost, 
and martyrs) on ‘Confirmation and Catholic Action,’’ ‘‘Confirma- 
tion and the Apostolate.’’ Christians must not only be fishes in 
the nets of the apostles, they must themselves be fishermen and 
apostles (Cardinal Faulhaber) . 

HoLy EUCHARIST 

I. Thanks to the saintly Pius X and the daily growing litur- 
gical movement inaugurated by him, we possess today not only 
a fuller realization of the central position which the holy Eucharist 
holds in Christian life but a clearer orientation, a more correct at- 
titude toward this sacrament of sacraments. We comprehend in a 
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greater measure that the Eucharist is, above all, our Christian sac- 
rifice; that it is the celebration and re-enactment of “‘the blessed 
passion, the resurrection from the dead and glorious ascension of 
Christ . .. by which 1. is offered to God’s excellent Majesty a pure 
victim, a holy victim, an immaculate victim, the holy bread of 
eternal life and the chalice of everlasting salvation, and through 
which 2. we—by participating in it—are filled with every heavenly 
blessing and grace’’ (Canon). 

Mass and Communion, sacrifice and sacrifice-meal, constitute 
the essence of the Eucharist and eucharistic cult. All other expres- 
sions of eucharistic piety, such as Benediction, holy hour, visits—as 
praiseworthy as they be—must take second place and must, at no 
time, disturb in the minds of the faithful the correct attitude and 
full appreciation of the holy Eucharist as sacrifice and sacrificial 
repast. Not our own wishes but the mind of Christ and His ‘“‘Do 
this’’ must guide us in this matter of paramount importance. The 
“real presence’’ in the tabernacle is for the needs of the faithful, es- 
pecially for Viaticum to the sick and dying. In other words, as 
Laporta points out, the blessed Sacrament is reserved not for the 
sake of visits, but we visit it because it is reserved. Est modus in 
rebus: we must in all things observe the proper order, but, most 
especially, in this thing of things, this sun and center of our Cath- 
olic life and worship. And the order is this: 

1. The altar upon which the divine Victim is offered, 
with 

2. The Communion-table where this divine Victim is 
eaten; 

3. The tabernacle in which the divine Victim is reserved 
for the needs of the faithful, and whom—*Tan- 
tum ergo Sacramentum, veneremur cernui’’—we 
visit and adore. 


II. Suggestions: 1. Since the holy Eucharist is the center of 
our Christian life and cult it follows that our greatest attention 
must be given to it. “Quantum potes, tantum aude,” our best ef- 
forts belong to the Eucharist. Mechanical, hurried, soulless celebra- 
tion of this august mystery, the ‘mystery of faith,’’ by priest and 
people, servers and choir, should not even be thought possible, 
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2. If we priests are truly concerned—and who would not 
be?—about the program of Pius X, viz., ‘‘that the faithful parti- 
cipate actively in the divine mysteries and solemn prayers of the 
Church, these being the primary and indispensable source of the 
true Christian spirit,” then we must celebrate these mysteries in a 
manner and with a tempo that our people can participate fruit- 
fully and follow satisfactorily. “‘Rationabile obsequium—treason- 
able service!” 

3. We must show our people how to use the missal. Above 
all, we must show them what is in it. Isn’t it regrettable that ‘‘mis- 
sal-study”’ or ‘‘missal-meditation’’ does not appear in the curricu- 
lum of our major seminaries? In his years of preparation the 
candidate for the priesthood learns how to open the missal, how 
to find collects and prefaces, but little does he learn about the 
inexhaustible treasures contained in this daily and most sacred 
companion of his whole priestly life (the same may be said in re- 
gard to the breviary and ritual) ——which only goes to show the 
necessity of a liturgical movement. However, the day is not too 
far off when greater emphasis will be laid on the study of the 
“black”’ print without disregarding in the least the thus far care- 
fully studied ‘‘red” print. 

4. Is not the time ripe for introducing in our parishes, for 
children as well as for grown-ups, the so-called Missa recitata? We 
all know what it is. We would have to use, of course, a form best 
adapted to the needs of the respective flock. The ordinary of the 
diocese will usually be glad to grant the required permission. 


5. When will our people begin to sing congregationally their 
(Sunday) High Mass? Thirty-three years will have elapsed on 
November 22 that Pius X issued his Motu proprio on Church 
music. ‘“Thirty-three’’ is a holy number. All of us might do well 
to make a thorough examination of conscience on St. Cecilia’s 
day of this year and ask ourselves what honest efforts we have 
made to carry out the pontifical word of the vicar of Christ. Why 
cannot our people be taught to sing, first the responses and, by and 
by, the Ordinary (which preeminently belongs to them) ? Would 
it not be an indictment against our Catholic school system to say: 
“Our people can’t learn that; music and Latin are too hard for 
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them’’? For eight years the children are under our full control and 
they should be unable to sing the Ordinary of a High Mass when 
Jewish children can learn (in their weekly ‘Friday school”) the 
hundred times more difficult Hebrew and use it for congregational 
singing for the rest of their lives? 

6. Should we not think seriously of transferring our late (10 
or 11 o'clock Sunday High Mass to an earlier hour (about 8 o’- 
clock, for example) when we would have the greater portion of our 
parish both in the pews and at the Communion-table? Of course, 
that may mean the dropping of half-hour Glorias and Credos. 


7. The reception of holy Communion before Mass, without 
a sufficient reason, is an abuse. Communion at Communion time! 
That certain difficulties will have to be overcome is evident. But it 
is likewise evident that a little adjustment and a little more good 
will can quickly remove these difficulties, many of which are not 
quite as serious as we are ready to admit. The principle must be safe- 
guarded. And the principle is: holy Communion belongs in the 
Mass. It is the most active way for the faithful to participate.— 
“We go to Communion before Mass in order to have time for 
our thanksgiving.’’ One must smile when hearing this excuse. Is 
not the entire celebration of holy Mass, from beginning to end, 
the great thanksgiving, the Eucharist? Let our religious communi- 
ties of men and of women lead with the good example in this 
regard, thus doing before God and for themselves what is more 
correct and ideal and, at the same time, acting as sign-boards show- 
ing the correct way to the laity. Seldom will there be reason why 
our teaching sisters should not be able to receive holy Communion 
during Mass on Sundays, Saturdays, feast days and free days. 
Certainly, they would not wish to surrender the ideal for the sake 
of a cup of coffee! 

8. Speaking of our good sisters, how about the sister-sacris- 
tan filling the ciborium before the Sunday morning Mass that the 
communicants may be able to receive “‘ex hac altaris participatione,”’ 
from this Sacrifice, from the Lord’s Sacrifice celebrated on the 
Lord’s day. Why should it be done already on Friday or Satur- 
day? Why should the sacred Hosts to be given to the faithful on 
Christmas have been consecrated on the vigil day? 
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9. To begin distributing holy Communion (by another 
priest) at the Offertory of holy Mass is a liturgical caricature. 

10. Greater prudence in the use of ‘black’’ Masses is certainly 
to be recommended. How depressing for our children if, day after 
day, they must hear (recited or sung) the Requiem.—By the 
way, is not the tumba given much more attention and prominence 
than it deserves?—-Why should we not teach our people to have 
holy Mass (high or low) offered for their departed one with the 
current of the liturgical year? Why should we so often drop the 
celebration of the mystery or the feast of the day for the sake of a 
votive Mass? Would it not be better and more ideal to limit the 
““black’’ Mass to the funeral, month’s mind and anniversary?— 
Of course, no priest would “‘say’’ a “‘black’”” Mass simply because 
it doesn’t take so long. 

MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 
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THE LITURGY AND THE SCRIPTURES 


ROTESTANTISM with its insistence on the inspired 
word of God as the sole rule of faith tried to make 
the world believe that the Church has kept, and is 
still keeping, the Bible from the hands of the faithful. 
Strangely enough, the more the reformers multiplied 

and spread the sacred Scriptures among the people with the vaunt 
of emancipation and right of individual interpretation, the less a 
guarantee of truth their Bible became. They had discarded the liv- 
ing source of truth. They failed to see that truth is divine, and 
that what is divine is life, and that divine life is communicated to 
man through the liturgy. By quenching the source of this life in 
setting aside the Church’s liturgy, Protestantism found itself in pos- 
session of many bibles, but without the authentic word of divine 
truth. 

The Catholic Church, on the other hand, knew that she was 
established on the living word of the divine Master, that her life 
was guaranteed by the abiding presence of the Spirit of God within 
her bosom, and that the inspired pages of holy Writ were provided 
by the same divine Spirit from of old and in her early days as an 
additional source of truth and guidance. So from the first begin- 
nings to the present time the inspired word of the Scriptures was 
part, be it a predominant part, of the life of the Church, or her 
liturgy. In this wise the faithful ever had and preserved the Bible, 
the true Bible, because the Spirit of Truth within the Church 
guaranteed its meaning and safeguarded its use. 


Whatever may be said about Catholics reading the Bible 
throughout the centuries, the fact is that active and intelligent 
Catholics learnt the Scriptures mainly from the liturgy. We need 
but glance at the readings of the missal and the breviary as they 
occur in the course of the liturgical year to find the dominant 
thoughts of the inspired text portrayed in a living language. Or 
turn to the ages of faith and behold how persons of every station 
breathed the very spirit of the Scriptures, reflecting itself in their 
art, in their literature, in their mystery plays and in their popular 
songs. The pages of the Old and the New Testaments spoke to 
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them of Christ as the giver of a new life, as the mediator between 
God and man. Herein lies the importance of this manner of acquir- 
ing a knowledge of biblical truth. ‘‘For the letter killeth, but the 
spirit quickeneth’’ (2 Cor. 3, 6). Neither the arbitrary reading and 
subjective interpretation of the written word of God, nor the 
merely intellectual, scientific study of the Bible according to the 
canons of textual and historical criticism are able to convey the 
divine element which the Holy Spirit impressed upon the human 
words of the inspired author. The Spirit of God Himself, who 
is the soul of the living Church, can alone teach us the deeper 
meaning of the sacred word as He intended it. This He does con- 
tinually through His guiding influence in the Church. And thus 
the liturgy is the best practical exponent of God’s written word 
to man. The faithful, therefore, who intelligently participate in 
the liturgy become familiar, in a simple and natural way, with the 
Bible as a source of divine truth and life. 


Now more in particular, how does the liturgy employ the 
treasures of the Scriptures for the instruction of the faithful? Year 
after year the Church lives her mystical life in union with Christ 
by solemnly commemorating the mysteries of our redemption. 
This commemoration is not a mere calling to mind of the events 
which in the course of human history were of vital consequence 
in restoring fallen man unto the new life of divine sonship in 
Christ. The divine scheme of man’s regeneration is an ever present 
reality. In God there is neither past nor future. This is the great 
mystery in the nature and life of the Church, that as members of 
the mystical body of Christ we have an actual share in the peren- 
nial fruits of the divine scheme, from the providential preparation 
in the Old Testament to the fulfilment of the promises through 
Christ’s historical life in the New. The liturgical year is nothing 
else than the application of these fruits to the active participants 
in the mystical life of the Church in every generation. 


The New Testament obviously, in portraying the fulfilment 
and the fruition of the redemptive work in the members of the 
Church, plays the more important rdéle in liturgical instruction. 
The fact remains, however, that human nature, although regener- 
ated by incorporation into Christ, is slow in being entirely trans- 
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formed into the Christ-life, so that the whole scheme of prepara- 
tion as historically traced in the Old Testament must be applied 
to it continually. Thus the Old Testament readings enter exten- 
sively into the annual re-presentation of the divine program of 
salvation. 


If, by way of iliustration, we look through the pages of the 
missal and the breviary, wherein the liturgy makes the greatest use 
of scriptural texts, we see the New Testament preponderant in the 
missal and the Old in the breviary. The Mass is the mainspring and 
focus of all sacramental life. Every day and feast has its peculiar 
aspect. The gospel of the Mass initiates us into the mystical reality 
that is being celebrated, whilst the epistle usually makes the prac- 
tical application. Indeed, Old Testament lessons are sometimes 
employed in the epistle, when the thought of the passage is found 
more apt to convey the relations of the mystery to our personal 
need: e.g., during ember week of Lent: Monday, Ezechiel’s call 
of grace detailing the Lenten program of the Good Shepherd; Tues- 
day, Isaias’ call to repentance with a strong assurance of God's 
mercy and efficacious grace; Wednesday, Moses and Elias fasting 
forty days while being miraculously strengthened. 


In the divine office the mystery of the feast or season radiates 
in wider circles from the Mass and consequently draws more on the 
Old Testament as the foreshadowing of these mysteries. We must 
take account of the typical and symbolic character of Old Testa- 
ment events and persons to appreciate their liturgical value and sig- 
nificance, and to understand properly the passages used. Christ is 
the central figure of both Testaments. ‘‘Jesus Christ, yesterday, and 
today; and the same forever’ (Hebr. 13, 8). Or as St. Paul says 
elsewhere (Gal. 3, 24): ‘“The law was our pedagogue in (unto) 
Christ.’”” Thus Christ is present in type in Adam (Septuagesima) 
as the father of a spiritual race (cf. 1 Cor. 15, 45ff.); in Noe 
(Sexagesima) as the new father of mankind, saved from the flood 
of sin; in Abraham (Quinquagesima) as father of the children by 
faith. The first Sunday of Lent uses New Testament readings to 
lay down more emphatically the program of the penitential sea- 
son, the conflict between Christ and the prince of this world, be- 
tween the powers of good and evil. This growing conflict in the 
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life of the Church, as in the lives of each of its struggling members, 
is depicted throughout Quadragesima: Christ in the figure of Jacob 
is clothed in the goatskin of our sins (second Sunday) ; is hated 
aud sold by His brethren in the person of Joseph, only to become 
the Savior of His people (third Sunday) ; is identified with Moses 
in guiding and ruling His people and leading them into the prom- 
ised land (fourth Sunday) ; and raises a cry of lamentation in the 
voice of Jeremias over the hardened perversity of men (Passion- 
tide). Many other similar identifications occur in the course of the 
liturgical year as evidences of the sacramental threads that link up 
all human history in Christ. 


In yet another way is the Old Testament woven into the 
seamless texture of the mystical Christ-life. Historical events bear 
a symbolic relation to the mysteries of the liturgy (cf. for example, 
the twelve prophecies of Holy Saturday). Again, the long period of 
anxious waiting for the Messias is relived by the Church in her 
Advent season, when the soul’s yearning for light and salvation 
finds expression in the soul-stirring sighs of the prophet Isaias. 
Similarly in the post-Pentecostal season Old Testament readings 
picture the growth of the mystical body of Christ: the Books of 
Kings, read before the month of August, represent the external 
history and spread of the kingdom of Christ. In August, as Pius 
Parsch tersely explains it (Jahr des Heiles, passim), when the day 
and its warmth rule over nature, the Church confronts us with the 
sobriety and calmness of the Sapiential books, symbolic of the vic- 
tory of the spirit over the flesh. In September, when darkness al- 
ready encroaches on the light of day, we read the four books of 
the heroes (Job, Tobias, Judith, and Esther). In October, when 
night and cold gain the upper hand, the Church gives us the two 
books of the wars to read (Macchabees): for the conflict between 
day and night in nature is for us a symbol of the war between 
spiritual night and spiritual darkness. In the last month of the 
ecclesiastical year, November, we have the reading of the prophets 
in order to represent to us the completion of Christ’s kingdom and 
the passing of the earthly kingdom into the heavenly kingdom. 


In general, then, the liturgical sense of the scriptural passages, 
whether of the Old or the New Testament, conveys a direct rela- 
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tion to the life of the Church, either with reference to her head, 
Christ, or to her members. Because of the many aspects of this life, 
the Church may apply the same text in a variety of meanings, fre- 
quently indeed by free accomodation of the literal or historical 
sense. This freedom of interpretation is best illustrated in the use 
of the psalms. 


The psalter, once the song and prayer book of the Synagogue, 
has been adopted by the Church, faithful to the example of our 
Lord and to the instruction of the apostles. From the days of th> 
apostles, therefore, through the years of the catacombs and persecu- 
tion, during the golden Patristic era, in the flourishing periods of 
monastic life and religious institutions—throughout the centuries 
we always find the psalter one of the main sources of inspiration 
in the life of the Church. Hardly a rite or ceremony of her grand 
liturgy is without some leaven from the psalter. The sacrifice of the 
Mass is interwoven with the inspired psalmody. The administra- 
tion of certain sacraments and sacramentals is enhanced by the use 
of psalms; they are recited during the function, as at the baptism 
of adults, or by the bystanders as in the administration of extreme 
unction. At the consecration of a bishop Psalm 132, for example. 
referring to the anointing of Aaron, and at the blessing of an ab- 
bot the penitential psalms are appropriately employed. The rite of 
consecrating churches, bells, altars, etc., make ample use of psalms. 
But no ecclesiastical service is so interspersed with holy psalmody 
as the daily divine office. ‘‘It is an established fact,’’ writes Pius X 
in his bull for the rearrangement of the psalter of the breviary. 
“that the psalms, composed under divine inspiration and collected 
in the sacred Scripture, did not only from the beginning of the 
Church contribute wonderfully to the increase of devotion among 
the faithful who offer the sacrifice of praise always to God, that 
is to say, the fruit of lips confessing to His name (Hebr. 13, 15), 
but that in virtue of a custom already accepted in the Old Testa- 
ment they had a prominent part in the holy liturgy and the divine 
office.”’ 


The psalms were originally the outpouring of private devo- 
tion; but because of their universal character they became already 
in the ancient temple-worship the prayer of the whole nation. 
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Thus divested of their individual purpose they became even more 
in the Christian liturgy the vox ecclesiae in a richer and deeper 
sense. The life, the hope, the love of the Church is impressed upon 
them, so that their Old Testament sense becomes perfected in 
Christ. This is true not only of the Messianic psalms, but in the 
sublime revelation of the New Testament the Church could ac- 
commodate the less elevated literal sense to embody the loftiest 
concepts of the Christian dispensation. (Cf. Thalhofer, Psalmen, 
Introd. 8.) 

Thus as we grow more familiar with the mind and the senti- 
ments of the Church, the spouse of Christ, we learn to appreciate 
the sweet breath of her lips, daily poured forth in her liturgy, and 
we recognize the deeper sense of the sacred Scriptures, because her 
words are directly or indirectly the inspired word of God. 


BASIL STEGMANN, O.S.B. 
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THE LITURGY AND CATHOLIC ACTION 


T is the aim of this essay to show the relation between 
the liturgy and Catholic Action. That relation is not 
only very close, but intrinsic and essential, and it 
springs from the very nature of the terms when these 
are strictly defined. 


The first term that needs definition is that of Catholic Action. 
The importance of a sound definition, official and scientific, is evi- 
dent to anyone today who has seen the vast array of activities— 
parochial, diocesan and national, and again activities of individuals 
as well as of private groups—that have paraded under the name of 
Catholic Action. Anything from card parties to football games is 
apt to be dignified by that name, while only too often the im- 
pression is had by many that any exercise of spiritual activities is 
specifically excluded from the domain of Catholic Action. That 
such views are quite false has been pointed out time and again by 
those who are in an official position to declare on the matter. Thus 
His Excellency Archbishop Cicognani, apostolic delegate to the 
United States, writes: “It is indeed true that much good of a re- 
ligious, moral, charitable and cultural kind may be accomplished 
by the personal initiative and activity of the individual Catholic. 
Such good may be accomplished in the name of Catholicism by 
any member of the Church, in this or that circumstance and to 
meet certain particular conditions. In like manner, a group or asso- 
ciation of worthy members of the Church may in the Catholic 
name, of their own initiative, promote this or that good work or 
works. Yet this is not of itself Catholic Action as understood and 
outlined by the Holy Father’’ (Civardi, A Manual of Catholic 
Action, p. xix). 

Hence it is to the Holy Father himself that we must look for 
an authentic definition of Catholic Action, or at least to the hier- 
archical authority immediately associated with the pope in the 
custody of all matters pertaining to faith and morals. About a year 
ago the bishops of the United States, assembled at Washington, 
gave out the following authoritative statement: ‘“The bishops of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference in the general meeting 
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at Washington, November 14, 1935, call the attention of all Cath- 
olic groups in the United States to the distinction between Catholic 
activity and Catholic Action. The bishops remind all groups ac- 
cording to the instruction of our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, that 
there is no such thing as Catholic Action until there is an episcopal 
commission. For the diocese there must be a commission from the 
bishop of a diocese, for a province from the bishops of a province, 
and for the country from the bishops of the United States. The 
Holy Father alone can give a commission for the universal Church 
on Catholic Action’? (Catholic Action, September, 1936, p. 17). 


To answer the question of the nature of Catholic Action, we 
must first of all determine the true meaning of the term Catholic. 
In what way is a Catholic distinct from everyone else? The three 
conditions and distinguishing marks of the Catholic, or of the 
Christian, as he was called in earlier times, are: baptism, faith, and 
ecclesiastical communion. Baptism is a necessary condition, for it 
is the initiatory rite engrafting the new member upon the vine 
Christ and thereby conferring divine life upon that member. The 
very term fidelis (faithful) in ancient times had reference to this 
transformation by divine life, since it was equivalent to “‘initiated.”’ 
Faith is a necessary condition, for it excludes heretics as well as in- 
fidels from the bosom of the Church. Faith is the very thing the 
candidate for baptism asks of the Church. This faith is not only 
the acceptance of dogmatic truths, but also of moral truths, as is 
explicitly demonstrated in the renunciation of the devil and of 
worldly pomp before the sacred waters of baptism initiate the can- 
didate into the bosom of the Church. Ecclestastical communion, or 
active union with the Church authorities (papacy and bishops) is 
the third condition, and this excludes schismatics and the excom- 
municated from the ranks of the Church’s members. Being a Cath- 
olic then means primarily the possession of the gifts conferred by 
baptism, faith, and the union with Church authority. Where one 
or the other of these is wanting, something that is distinctive of 
the Catholic is also wanting. In varied terms, then, being a Cath- 
olic is nothing other than the participation in that for which 
Christ stands: a sharing in the divine life, a living faith in the law 
of the New Testament, union with the spiritual authority of 
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LITURGY AND CATHOLIC ACTION 


Christ as vested in the apostles and their successors, t.e., the pope 
and the bishops. 

If the distinctive marks of the Catholics are baptism, faith 
and ecclesiastical communion, then it follows that any activity or 
action distinctly Catholic must bear these three marks. Catholic 
Action, above all, must presuppose in the agent of it that which 
is characteristic of the Catholic, it must be imbued with the above- 
mentioned marks. Moreover, since Catholic Action has an official 
status in the life of the Church, it must have these three marks in 
an official way. This last statement pertains chiefly to the relation 
of the action to the hierarchical authority. To be officially Catholic 
Action, the latter must be the direct and specified outcome of the 
action of the official hierarchical authority of the Church. 


The three conditions or characteristics which we have desig- 
nated as marks of the Catholic are also designated with special 
emphasis in the official and authentic definitions of Catholic Action. 
There is first of all the insistence on ecclesiastical communion, on 
active union with the bishops and on their approval and guidance 
of the action. There is secondly the statement of the papacy that 
Catholic Action primarily implies sanctification: first of all of self. 
and then of others. And this sanctification implies both participa- 
tion in the life divine and adherence to Christ by a living faith. 

Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, has given us the following 
definition of Catholic Action: ‘Catholic Action consists not mere- 
ly in the pursuit of personal perfection, which is however before all 
others its first and greatest end, but it also consists of a true aposto- 
late, in which Catholics of every social class participate, coming 
thus to be united in thought and action around those centers of 
sound doctrine and multiple social activity, legitimately constituted 
and, as a result, aided and sustained by the authority of the bish- 
ops” (Catholic Action, September, 1936, p. 17). Besides the re- 
newed insistance on episcopal control, this definition adds as a 
prime requisite “‘personal perfection.” 

Once men realize properly the “‘first and greatest end’’ of 
Catholic Action (personal sanctity) in its full meaning, the further 
purpose necessarily follows, the sanctification of one’s neighbor. 
On account of the individualism we have inherited for generations, 
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even Christians were wont to look upon their status as members 
of Christ as a purely personal affair of inner spirituality. Henc 
the need in our day of insisting on the true nature of Catholic 
Action, and of emphasizing in the latter the almost forgotten mis- 
sion of every member of Christ, to be also an apostle and to work 
for the sanctification also of his neighbor, to share in the mission- 
ary work of the Church. From this we have the brief official defini- 
tion of Catholic Action as ‘‘the participation of the laity in the 
hierarchical mission of the Church.” 


“Catholic Action,’’ says Pope Pius, “‘is in long last nothing 
but the apostolate of the faithful who, under the guidance of the 
bishops, place themselves at the service of the Church and help her 
to fulfil completely her pastoral ministry’’ (Cavagna, Pio XI e 
V’'azione cattolica, p. 47). Thus Catholic Action is an official part 
of the Church’s organization, as is evident from its existence from 
the earliest days of the Church; and it is, says the Holy Father, “‘as 
indispensable today as is the priestly ministry’’ (Cavagna, op. cit., 
p. 88 f.), so that all the faithful ‘‘at least in the minimum degree 
must cooperate’’ in it. 


Here the external apostolate of lay Catholics is pronounced 
by the Holy Father to be of immense importance in the spread of 
the Church and in the fulfilment of her pastoral offices. The Chris- 
tian basis for the right and the duty of all Catholics to participate 
in this apostolic work, is the Catholic’s participation in the priest- 
hood of Christ. ‘“‘But you are a chosen generation, a kingly priest- 
hood, a holy nation, a purchased people: that you may declare 
His virtues, who hath called you out of darkness into His marvel- 
ous light’”’ (1 Peter 2, 9). The mere title of priesthood conferred 
by the apostle on the Christians implies a sharing in the powers 
peculiar to the priest: those of teaching and sanctifying others. 
This right and duty is conferred by baptism and confirmation, the 
former making the Christian capable of participating in the liturgi- 
cal worship of God, and the latter making him more specifically a 
soldier of Christ and capable of joining actively in the apostolical 
ministry. 

That the liturgy is intrinsically related to Catholic Action 
as above defined is self-evident. The liturgy is the basis and the 
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LITURGY AND CATHOLIC ACTION 


means, yes, the very life of Catholic Action. For liturgical life is 
Catholic life par excellence, and is thus Catholic Action in the sense 
that it includes personal sanctification both of self and of others 
and is essentially united to and dependent on the priestly powers 
of Christ extant in His Church. 


It is only by virtue of the special characters imparted in bap- 
tism and confirmation that the Christian is truly constituted an 
apostle. The liturgy is the fountain of that divine charity which 
is the soul of Catholic Action and through which it reaches its full 
growth. The sacrifice of the Mass as a congregational act uniting 
all the faithful in the bond of charity is one of the most potent 
factors in the furtherance of Catholic Action. And in the liturgical 
actions, above all, do the faithful adhere most strictly to the apos- 
tolic and ecclesiastical communion. But the liturgy is also more than 
merely the basis of Catholic Action, The latter has been defined as 
the perfection of Catholic life. Catholic life is but another term for 
the life of the mystical body of Christ, for the life of the Church. 
Now the liturgy has been itself defined as the life of the Church, 
or again as the actuation and living out of the mystical body. 
When the two are taken in the fullest sense, one may therefore well 
say that the liturgical life and Catholic Action are identical. In 
ordinary conversation, the difference would be chiefly that of em- 
phasis, the liturgical life stressing the sharing in the interior life 
of the Church, and Catholic Action the external—but neither be- 
ing complete in itself and each by its very nature demanding the 
complement of the other. 

OSMUND JAcoss, O.S.B. 
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SCETICISM is the lifelong process of formation of 
our Christian character; and so understood, asceticism, 
mortification, are the condition of any kind of good 
Christian life; and, indeed, of any decent moral life 
whatever. For a life without sustained effort at self- 

discipline, self-control, self-denial, must needs be utterly vile” 
(Dom C. Butler, Ways of Christian Life, p. 242f.). Asceticism 
with the emphasis on “‘sustained effort at self-discipline’ is at the 
source of all the movements that have regenerated mankind. The 
abneget seipsum of the divine Master must play a more important 
role in all spiritual revivals than even the best of Christians are 
willing to concede to it. Only if a sound and strong sense of pro- 
portion and value in matters spiritual prevails will asceticism be 
given the rightful place intended for it by Christ in the scheme of 
salvation. As a matter of fact, human nature in its fallen state is 
not inclined to acknowledge the need of ascetical efforts. On the 
contrary, whatever is opposed to its unruly propensities it promptly 
resists, and it is ready to shift the emphasis into other directions. 
It is for this very reason that religious renewals are so difficult to 
achieve. Only by realizing this condition and courageously attack- 
ing the very root of the evil, self-love, can real success be obtained. 
For it will always remain a fundamental truth that the life of 
the Christian must, even in its most imperfect stages, be a life of 
renunciation and sacrifice, an ascetical life, and its progress is to be 
measured only by exertion in this direction according to the teach- 
ing of the eternal Truth: “If any man will follow Me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross and follow Me’’ (Mark 8, 34). 
It must be remembered, however, that renunciation is not an end 
in itself, but a condition of the love of God, which in its turn is 
of the very essence of perfection. As love thrives on sacrifice, it is 
evident that undue yielding to depraved nature, self-indulgence in 
its various forms, will never advance the soul on the path to union 
with God. It is for this reason that all spiritual renewals must ulti- 
mately be ascetical revivals. ‘“The soul of all reform is the reform 
of the soul.” 
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The Poverello of Assisi and St. Bernard of Clairvaux were 
the great agents in the medieval revival. Their constant teaching 
by word and example was: ““Tear your heart from the things of 
earth and give it to God, and you will be united to Him.’’ What 
ascetical realism! Root up selfishness, the source of all evils, and 
selflessness, the root of holiness, will appear. However, the great 
care of these masters of spirituality was to point out clearly the 
way of charity that leads to the acquisition of virtues, rather than 
the more difficult path of the virtues that leads to the attainment 
of charity. Per amorem ad vittutem. 

St. Francis de Sales was one of the pioneers of the Catholic 
revival of the seventeenth century. He, and in his wake, men like 
St. Vincent de Paul, Cardinal de Bérulle, the Abbot de Rancé 
and many others, insisted on the great principles of Christian as- 
ceticism: abnegation, love and imitation of our Lord. In this they 
closely followed in the footsteps of St. Francis of Assisi and St. 
Bernard, who also based asceticism on love. 


In our own day a Catholic revival is making itself felt 
throughout Christendom. There are many evident signs of this 
movement towards a more vigorous Catholicism in our midst. 
No one will deny the paramount need of such a renewal of the 
spirit in an age of professed self-indulgence. Whoever is observant 
enough to note the many indications of our present-day spiritual 
decadence will become impatient of any methods of spirituality 
that are not calculated effectually to stem the tide of unbelief and 
crass materialism threatening to engulf mankind on all sides. It 
has been said and written that it is not more devotion we need 
but rather ‘‘devotion”’ in the true meaning of this term: devotion 
at prayer and devotion to the interests of God. Devotion at prayer 
implies the spirit of prayer, devotion to the interests of God is 
nothing more nor less than the apostolate of Catholic Action in 
all its aspects, so consistently advocated by our present Pontiff, 


Pope Pius XI. 


The life of prayer must above all be fostered by preaching 
and direction. Our faithful must be made conversant with the 
principles of spiritual growth and development. The art of solid 
prayer is rarely mastered. It implies more efforts at knowing and 
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loving God than are made by the generality of souls. Direction in 
the spiritual life must be much more than merely encouraging 
the faithful to avoid sin, to say their daily prayers, to attend holy 
Mass and receive the sacraments frequently. This direction or guid- 
ance of souls in the paths of sanctity, is the more imperative since 
the atmosphere in which they must live today is by far more un- 
healthy and uncongenial to their spiritual strivings than ever be- 
fore. If the shallow and comfortable spirituality of our age, an 
aftermath of the novel and easy-going doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion, is to be overcome, true spirituality with its ascetic foundation 
must be put forward in an energetic and systematic manner. 


Prayer alone will not produce the desired results; it must be 
accompanied by renunciation. Souls must once more become firmly 
convinced that renunciation is the indispensable means for fallen 
man to attain to divine union; that it is merely the sound logical 
application of Christ’s word, “I am the way,’’ and that by fol- 
lowing the suffering Savior we go to the Father. Such renunciation 
for the love of Christ is the secret of supernatural activity for 
souls. For when the soul seriously desires to abandon self and 
creatures and makes efforts to denude itself of all encumbrances, 
omnipotent Love takes supreme control and success is insured. 
It follows that, if Christ is given the central position in the spir- 
itual life, He inevitably will produce all the dispositions requisite 
for progress of the soul. Here then we are in the midst of the 
liturgy. 


The liturgy is decidedly Christo-centric. If properly lived it 
tends to make the spirituality of the soul Christo-centric. Its center 
again is the eucharistic Sacrifice, around which converges all Chris- 
tian living. The spirit of prayer and renunciation among the faith- 
ful is most powerfully influenced by their attitude towards holy 
Mass. A strong spirituality is the inevitable accompaniment of in- 
telligent and devout attendance at the great sacrifice of the altar. 
Experience proves this abundantly. On the other hand, the sanctify- 
ing power of the eucharistic Sacrifice cannot properly assert itself 
in souls that are still given to passion and sin, in whom the love 
of God is weak or even extinct, and in whom a false love of self 
and the world holds sway. It is just as possible that a sinful Chris- 
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tian continues to derive little or next to no profit from the liturgy 
as it is impossible for a devout soul not to grow in holiness by par- 
ticipation in it. In our review of Father Caussade’s excellent book 
on Abandonment to Divine Providence we wrote: ‘“The liturgy 
is indeed the solid basis, the source and inspiration of all spiritual- 
ity and as such powerful to lead to the very heights thereof souls 
that are prepared for it. On the other hand, it is liable to be abused 
by those who will not heed its lessons of detachment and dying 
to self, imagining that social and official worship dispenses them 
from the personal efforts required for union with God. As the 
sacraments produce their effects ex opere operato in the soul that 
is properly disposed, so the liturgy works its wonders in the Chris- 
tian who is prepared for them. All prayer requires certain disposi- 
tions to make it acceptable to God and profitable to the individual 
and the entire body mystic’” (ORATE FRATRES, Vol. X, p. 427). 
Sinful souls, then, must learn to tread the via purgativa, in other 
words, to practice a certain amount of austerity as the indispensable 
basis of even ordinary holiness. This truth must be constantly em- 
phasized in the face of the softness of a sensual and covetous age 
such as ours. It is refreshing to note that the recent National Ter- 
tiary Congress adopted a program that is devoted to the reawaken- 
ing of the ascetical spirit in accord with the life and teaching of 
the Poverello of Assisi. 


In the liturgy it is particularly the sacrament of penance and 
holy Mass that are to be made fruitful as means not only to obtain 
the remission of sins, but also the requisite love of God and the 
spirit of penance and sacrifice. Love sweetens the way of sacrifice 
by showing the delightful fruits of Christian asceticism. Love 
even presupposes self-denial, because by its very nature it comprises 
the gift of self and urges the soul to discard all egotism. Spiritual 
joys are unknown to the sinful soul, whereas sensual delights have 
been its daily portion. It is love that informs the will, leads it to 
the practice of the virtues by the imitation of Christ, and imparts 
the interior delights that ever accompany first attempts at real con- 
version. This love flows from the Head of the mystical body to 
all members that are seriously endeavoring to follow in His foot- 
steps—for He is the source and model of all love. 
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To sum up: the liturgy on the one hand presupposes certain 
moral premises: the desire for justification, sorrow for sins, will- 
ingness to bring sacrifice, etc. On the other hand, it brings about a 
moral disposition of soul. As Romano Guardini expresses it: 
“The liturgy is primarily occupied in forming the fundamental 
Christian temper. By it man is to be induced to determine correctly 
his essential relation to God, and to put himself right in regard to 
reverence for God, love and faith, atonement and the desire for 
sacrifice. As a result of this spiritual disposition, it follows that 
when action is required of him he will do: what is right’’ (The 
Spirit of the Liturgy, p. 132). The liturgy then is the lex agendi, 
Christ Himself by it teaching the soul to act morally, yes, even 
acting through it. It is the lex credendi, the law of faith, containing 
the doctrines to be believed and forming a piety that is dogmatic, 
as all true piety must be. It is the lex orandi, the sublime form of 
public worship in which Christ prays in and with His entire 
mystical body and bestows the gift of prayer. It finally is the lex 
amandi, for it is by Him, with Him, and in Him that we learn to 
love God and become united to Him unto perfection. If asceticism 
is joined to the liturgy and the liturgy is employed to foster asceti- 
cism, the happy result will be a well-balanced spiritual life which 
may lead to the highest peak of mystical contemplation. 


JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 
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THE DIVINE OFFICE FOR ALL 


HE efforts that have been made in recent years, and 
aah especially in recent months, to interest our Catholic 
layfolk in the Hour prayers of the breviary have met 
y ; with a response which, all things considered, has been 

very gratifying and indeed somewhat surprising. The 
establishment of the League of the Divine Office, sponsored by 
ORATE FRATRES, has served to reveal the fact that in various parts 
of the country numbers of layfolk are already engaged in the reci- 
tation of the office, while many more are well disposed to respond 
to the suggestion. 

This is surprising only in the sense that somehow there has 
been a prevailing impression that the divine office is a form of pray- 
er too difficult for layfolk and that an attempt to interest them in 
it must be doomed to failure. That impression appears to be with- 
out any valid foundation. Actually the surprising thing is that we 
have waited so long in this matter, that our clergy who recite the 
office day by day have not made a more concerted effort to im- 
part its values to the laity. There are of course certain difficulties 
to be overcome, but there is no reason why these should be regard- 
ed as insurmountable. 

When at times we are disposed to measure the progress of the 
Church in our country, we must find it not to our credit that 
Catholic layfolk one and two generations ago were better acquaint- 
ed with the chant of Vespers than is the case today. Father Skolla, 
in his report of his missionary activities in the Lake Superior region 
about the year 1850, tells how his Indian congregations were ac- 
customed to chant Vespers on Sunday afternoons. In 1866 Father 
Kauder published a manual of prayers for the Micmac Indians of 
Nova Scotia, in their own language and in their peculiar hiero- 
glyphics, containing not only the Ordinary of the Mass but also 
the Hours of Prime, Vespers and Compline. Wherein then lies the 
difficulty now in 1936, with our educated layfolk, the product of 
our high schools, colleges and universities? 

The League of the Divine Office does not contemplate any 
high pressure campaign for the use of the breviary by layfolk. It 
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does represent a deep conviction that the Hour prayers belong to 
the entire Church and therefore to all its members, although not 
to all in the same measure. It desires that all be persuaded to take 
part in the divine office accordingly as they are able in their vary- 
ing degrees. It recognizes that there should be concerted effort to- 
ward this end. But it is also aware that progress must come by a 
gradual growth which cannot be forced. We need to be re-educated 
in the art of worship and thoroughly instructed in the Church’s 
official forms of prayer. The love of the missal, so evidently and 
successfully growing among the laity, is promise and proof that 
they can and will advance in the knowledge and love of the brevi- 
ary also, and this sequence is logically inevitable according to the 
very nature of the Church's official system of prayer. 

Let layfolk begin in a very simple and easy way by reciting 
Prime and Compline as morning and evening prayers, daily or oc- 
casionally, in private or in family groups. These Hours can be ob- 
tained in pamphlet editions costing only a trifle. Next, they can 
procure the book of the Day Hours, about the size and cost of a 
missal. This they can use privately to whatever extent they find 
possible, for example, Lauds either before or after Mass, or Ves- 
pers in an afternoon or evening visit to church or chapel. Before 
long they will probably be drawn to join one of the bands of 
seven members who promise to recite every day one of the Hours 
as assigned to them. 


There is no need to dwell here upon the difficulties which 
the divine office presents. Some of these will simply be met and 
overcome by study and practice, just as in the case of the missal. 
Others of them depend for their solution upon the decisions of 
ecclesiastical authority. The reform of the breviary instituted by 
Pope Pius X was not intended to be absolutely complete and there 
is still room for further improvement. But first of all it is desirable 
that interest be aroused and love of the breviary increased. The 
question of further reforms should be discussed only on the basis 
of intelligent understanding and genuine devotion, and in the light 
of the Church’s traditional heritage. 


In regard to the advantages that will result from a general 
familiarity with the divine office, we may observe in the first place 
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that there will be a return to a true sense of community prayer and 
to a consciousness of the social character of our Christian religion. 
We are not yet fully awake to the fact that the excessive individual - 
ism characteristic of the modern age has deeply affected our Cath- 
olic piety and worship and has weakened our solidarity in Christ. 
Even despite the present outcry against the excesses of unbridled 
individualism in the economic and political orders, and despite the 
dangerous reactions apparent in communism and fascism, we are 
slow to confess the lack of social sense in our own Catholic wor- 
ship and life and slow to rally to the reform movements which 
aim to restore our Christian solidarity. It is true that much has 
been said in recent years about the doctrine of Christ’s mystical 
body, but apparently we find it difficult to grasp the implications 
of that doctrine in regard to the social character of Christian wor- 
ship. The lamentable conditions now prevalent in areas that onc? 
were strong in the faith show how great has been the loss. If peo- 
ple will rally to an ideal of race or of nation or of class, why wil! 
they not rally, as once they did, to the ideal of unity and peace in 
Christ? That ideal is realized for us, if we only knew it, in our 
eucharistic Sacrifice in which our Lord desires to draw all men to 
Himself and into corporate union of each with all in Him. Our 
Catholic people again become conscious of this as they become 
familiar with the liturgy of the missal. As yet for the most part 
they still read the missal each one for himself as best they can. We 
are still in an early stage where pastors sometimes fear that a uni- 
son recitation of the Mass prayers may disturb those who prefer 
their private devotions. But we are started in the right way, and 
it is to be hoped that the recent publication of Dr. Parsch’s book, 
The Liturgy of the Mass, will help many to understand the social 
character of our eucharistic Sacrifice. General familiarity with the 
divine office will promote this same understanding of the nature 
and the purpose and the power of the Church's social prayer. Our 
people will learn that there is a complete system of prayer provided 
for one and all, and fashioned for daily use throughout the seasons 
of each successive year. As the missal inevitably leads them to the 
breviary, the divine office in return will enable them to see the 
scope of the mystery which is concentrated in the Mass. For these 
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two books in their interrelationship show how Christ, our Lord, 
draws all to Himself. 


A second advantage will be a return to a clearer understand- 
ing of the vital character of our Christian religion. This supposes, 
of course, that we grasp the inner meaning of the liturgy and do 
not regard it merely as a matter of outward routine. As the Mass 
sanctifies the beginning of each day, and as the office carries the 
same divine influence throughout all the hours, and as both go on 
from season to season and from year to year, we become aware that 
our Christian religion is a constant and continuous life. It is not 
merely the assent of the mind to certain doctrines; nor is it merely 
occasional regard for certain precepts and prohibitions; nor yet is 
it merely the accumulation of favorite devotional practices. The 
missal and the breviary introduce us into the regular current of the 
Church’s own life. We no longer think of what we must do now 
and then; no longer merely of particular duties and obligations; 
we acquire a comprehensive outlook; we know that this is the way 
we live. Thus we begin io understand what the abbot of Maria 
Laach means when he says (in an article in ORATE FRATRES a few 
years ago) that the liturgy is “‘a pattern of life.’ Its outward forms, 
such as the texts of the missal and the breviary, are the framework, 
the orderly visible mediums through which the Holy Spirit works 
in us continually, through the hours, the days and weeks and years, 
molding our individual life and the life of human society, and as- 
similating our entire life to God in Christ. 


In saying this we have already pointed out a third advantage. 
The divine office will restore a deeper consciousness of the objective 
character of our Christian religion. Once aware that religion is 
daily life, we are aware also that it is not simply our own life 
and our own vital effort, but that it is the life and working of 
God in us. Individualism is closely akin to subjectivism, another 
characteristic of the modern age. Outside the Church men tend to 
lose all faith in a divine revelation and come to regard religion as 
mere personal aspiration and personal experience which when 
multiplied become the religion of the group, the nation or the race. 
Within the Church there are many, who, while they do not ques- 
tion the Church’s authority in doctrine or discipline, are yet in- 
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clined to a subjective attitude in piety and prayer. They regard 
these as their own personal affair. They like to choose the prayers 
that suit their own disposition and that are appropriate to what 
they consider to be their own particular needs. Lacking a clear 
knowledge of what divine grace is, their salvation appears to them 
as chiefly a subjective task, something that they must work out by 
themselves, a task which challenges their productive power and 
their modern spirit of efficiency. Liturgical prayer, the more they 
are drawn into it, through the breviary in addition to the missal, 
will restore the right balance of the objective and the subjective, 
of the divine and the human. It will teach them once more the 
relative importance of God’s part and our part in our spiritual life 
They will learn what it means to be incorporated in Christ, our 
Savior, and to be co-workers with Him in the prayer and in the 
entire life of the Church, His mystical self. 


Just one difficulty may be mentioned here in conclusion, the 
rather amusing one in regard to lack of time. President Roosevelt, 
speaking recently at a power conference, on which occasion the 
Boulder Dam enterprise was set in operation, dwelt on the modern 
application of energy in the furnishing of machine-made products, 
and imagined a possible future in which the people between twenty 
and fifty years of age would be able to produce the basic commodi- 
ties for themselves and for all others below and above those ages. 
He urged therefore the necessity of taking thought in regard to 
our leisure, our culture and our way of life; and he sugested that 
the answer could not be left solely in the hands of bankers, govern- 
ment officials and demagogues. : 
WILLIAM BUSCH 
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HAVE given a personal title to this paper because it 
is a personal statement; to emphasize this I also use 
the first person singular: I do not wish to seem to try 
to commit ORATE FRATRES to any views of mine 
which it may not hold. If I appear to write with un- 
becoming cocksureness it is only because it is a nuisance and holds 
up the argument to say “It seems to me”’ or “‘I may be wrong, but 
I think”’ every time one makes a statement. So, once and for all, it 
seems to me that... 

During the ten years that I have had the happiness to be as- 
sociated with ORATE FRATRES it has become clearer and clearer 
that liturgy is not simply a part of the Christian religion: Dom 
Lambert Beauduin was quite right to call his little book (of which 
the Liturgical Press published a translation in 1926) Liturgy the 
Life of the Church.’ The Christian life (which includes eating and 
love-making and playing baseball as well as prayer and almsdeeds) 
is compounded of an individual life and a corporate life; that cor- 
porate life consists essentially of a mystical union with Jesus 
Christ and with our fellow Christians on earth, in purgatory and 
in heaven; and that mystical union is objectified on a small scale 
whenever a number of individuals assist together at the corporate 
meal, the Sacrifice of the Mass. To assist in the fullest possible way 
at that sacrament of unity one must receive holy Communion— 
and at once the whole of one’s personal moral life is involved, for 
to receive holy Communion it is necessary to be in a state of grace. 
in peace and charity with one’s neighbors, determined to do one’s 
best no more to offend them or otherwise to deny God. The mysti- 
cal union is of course objectified in other ways as well, e.g., at bap- 
tism, which establishes that union for an individual soul, or when 
out of love of God and our fellows one helps an infirm old man 
to get down from a street-car. 

Normally the full Christian life displays a nice balance of the 
individual and the corporate, but as this is a matter in which per- 





1The title of Dom Lambert Beauduin’s book is La Piété de l’Eglise, but 
Dom Beauduin personally gave to the translator his enthusiastic endorsement of 
the title of the English version.—Ed. 
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A LAYMAN LOOKS AT LITURGY 


sonal idiosyncracy has wide play the Church imposes a minimum 
of visible corporate activity, viz., assistance at Mass on Sundays 
and other holy days, and Communion once a year. This imposi- 
tion is in favor of what is corporate because the tendency of fallen 
man is to transgress by an excess of individualism. And according- 
ly when we find at times and in places that there is little objective 
corporate religion we know that there is something abnormal and 
wrong somewhere, either due to the faithful themselves or to their 
circumstances. For example, if we learn that Mass is celebrated 
rarely and then not in public, that the blessed Sacrament for Com- 
munion is carried secretly from house to house by women and 
children, that marriages take place without the presence of a priest 
to bless them in the name of the Christian community, and so on, 
then we may know that the Church is there undergoing open 
persecution. 

Well, religious individualism is rampant today, and great as 
are the achievements of the “liturgical movement”’ or ‘“‘revival’’ 
(as it is unfortunately but I suppose inevitably called) that move- 
ment has nowhere made any total, permanent and essential dif- 
ference—not even to individuals, precisely because they are not 
only individuals. Why? 

Because the practical expression of our religion and its activt- 
ties which we call “The Liturgy’”’ is cast in forms entirely foreign 
to the civilization of today; we offer forms of public worship to 
people whose mental outlook and life make it all but impossible 
for them to worship in that way. 

Man is a “‘dancing animal.’’ The dance of the Westerner of 
1936 is as different as possible from, say, the country-dance of an 
earlier age: the one and the other are products of differing civiliza- 
tions, mentalities, social organizations. Nobody does, can or will 
dance country-dance today, except a number of cranks and revival- 
ists and a few who really understand and like it. And why should 
they? Dancing is dancing, not archaeology. 

Man is a ‘“‘worshipping animal.’’ And the forms of worship 
favored by the Westerner of 1936 are the rosary, Benediction, sta- 
tions of the cross, ‘‘methods of hearing Mass,’’ this and that ‘‘de- 
votion’’—forms of worship that are simple and in a language he 
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understands, that enable him to indulge the emotions of piety, re- 
morse and yearning that the cinema has encouraged him to let rip, 
that are individualistic (many of them were designed for private 
devotion, not for congregational use) in accordance with the cur- 
rent notion of religion as “I and my God,”’ that are not redolenr 
of that hierarchicalness (most, indeed, do not require a priest’s 
assistance) that is so disgusting to all right-thinking ‘‘democrats’’; 
or on the other hand, as at Low Mass or choir-sung Mass, some. 
thing that he can look on at, passively, in a state of semi-coma. 


This is an age of unexampled corruption. I do not mean 
moral corruption—several epochs have been far worse—but cul- 
tural corruption. The most significant marks of a Christian cul- 
ture are appreciation of the unity of Christendom—yet we Cath- 
olics are not behind others in trying to bolster up national war- 
fare—and of the Christian orientation of every lawful human 
activity. Where is the mark of Christianity on jazz, on crooning, 
on luxury liners, on our financial system, our industrial system, 
our art (ecclesiastical or other), our politics (international or par- 
ish-pump), our social organization? The whole thing stinks, and 
people brought up to like and admire it—as Catholics are, as much 
as anybody else—cannot be expected to like and admire the Ro- 
man liturgy. The way in which worship is carried out is primarily 
the effect, not the cause, of a manner of life and thought: the Ro- 
man liturgy as we have it today is a result of an historical process 
of living—and the contemporary way of living is in diametrical 
opposition to the values of that liturgy. 


Moreover, members of the clergy are not less children of their 
age in these matters than other men, so I expect to find and do find 
that the clergy, those ordained and set apart in a special way for 
the ministry of the liturgy, are hardly less out of harmony with 
it than are we lay folk. 


The consequence is that the “‘liturgical movement’’ even where 
it appears to be successful, often only succeeds in impressing people 
with a few theological truths and accompanying religious observ- 
ances, without causing them even to question the principles on 
which their day-to-day life is ordered or to doubt that they live in 
a highly cultivated and enlightened society; their liturgical wor- 
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ship is not the spontaneous expression of popular life, belief and 
“‘world-outlook’’ but a more or less arbitrary observance which 
bears no relationship whatsoever to the social, industrial and cul- 
tural organization of which they form a part and with which they 
are on the whole content. An obvious example of this is the ecclesi- 
astical art turned out in the name of the “‘liturgical movement’’: 
most of it is no more a product of a mentality like to that which 
produced plainchant, Chartres and the Latin eucharistic ritual than 
are the productions of the most debased church-furniture shops, 
and it is therefore as unsuitable for use in a Christian church. 


My readers must understand that when I seem to compare 
jazz to “popular devotions” I intend no disrespect (if the dance 
or what-not is good there can be no disrespect in such a compari- 
son), nor does the analogy between contemporary “‘popular’’ rec- 
reation and contemporary “‘popular’’ worship hold beyond a cer- 
tain point. The forms with which Christians of East and West 
have clothed the absolute necessity of worship are of such a degree 
of perfection that they themselves partake, as it were, of absolute- 
ness—were this not so the “‘liturgical movement’’ would have to 
be in favor, not of the liturgies as they exist, but of new and “‘up- 
to-date’’ forms: but for this quasi-absoluteness a strong case could 
be made for, for example, celebrating Mass (a different form of 
Mass) in coat and trousers at a dining-room table. Nothing that I 
have said, therefore, must be read as an adverse criticism of the 
“liturgical movement’’ as such or as a suggestion that its activities 
should be stayed. On the contrary: ever increasing efforts must be 
made for the further, deeper and wider-embracing diffusion of li- 
turgical worship; especially in these times, all non-liturgical Cath- 
olicism is weak, emasculated and increasingly degenerate—I speak 
objectively, not judging individuals. 

Moreover, the liturgy “cuts both ways’’—it may be a means 
to Christian life (in its full sense) as well as a fruit thereof. It is 
officially offered to the faithful by the Church, and ought to be 
available even though no one be there to take advantage of it; but in 
general when members of the faithful ask for the Church's bread. 
for sung Mass and office, the psalmody, hymns and prayers, the 
bread is not there: instead there is offered the indigestible cake of 
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less good things. Personal preference has nothing to do with it 
When an individual Catholic states with regret that, for example, 
he cannot go to Vespers because there is no Vespers to go to, he 
is pointing out that something which officially resides, so to say, 
in the Church for the use of himself and all the faithful is locally 
missing. This alone is a justification of the “‘liturgical movement.” 
Surprise (and indignation) would certainly be excited by a parish 
priest who refused to give holy Communion more than once a 
month: Vespers, indeed, is not necessary to salvation—but no 
more is weekly Communion. Anyway, the Church (and you and 
I are part of the Church) pays no attention in these matters to our 
likes and dislikes—otherwise Pope Pius X would never have is- 
sued his instruction on sacred music! 


One of the outstanding difficulties (after the indifference of 
most of the clergy, to which i have just indirectly alluded) in the 
way of recommending the liturgy in all its aspects to the use of 
the faithful is how to disabuse their minds of the idea that it is 
an optional thing that we are free to neglect if we choose, just one 
more “‘devotion,’’ another ‘‘method of hearing Mass.’’ I venture 
to think that in this difficult job we ought to make much more use 
than we do of the natural arguments in its favor, e.g., the nature 
of man as a social animal, his appetite for singing, the external fit- 
tingness of the various rites, and so on. Take the chant, for in- 
stance: it’s all very well to appeal to the authority of Pope Pius 
X, but his famous Motu proprio can be (and has been) interpreted 
in a way that for practical purposes almosts knocks the bottom 
out of it; moreover, papal recommendation and example can be 
cited in favor of all sorts of non-liturgical practices (not as against 
the liturgy but in themselves) ; and also, in this and similar mat- 
ters, people who “‘don’t want to’’ suddenly find themselves very 
sensitive about the distinction between papal counsels and papal 
precepts—and perhaps not always wrongly. Besides, blind obedi- 
ence in a matter of this sort does not produce satisfactory results. 
Enlighten obedience, then, by a consideration of the intrinsic per- 
fection of plainchant considered simply as music: it is good, so 
good, the best; therefore good for us as men; therefore good, the 
best, for us to offer to God. “I don’t like it’’ is no answer: I per- 
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sonally don’t like the poetry of Milton, but that does not alter 
the fact that it is great poetry. 

But the first and last thing for us to bear in mind is that our 
own contemporary cultural environment is made up of what we 
see and hear and think outside church. Chaucer's boy sang ““An- 
gelus ad virginem’”’ as he went about his lawful (or unlawful) 
occasions because that was the sort of music he heard most often 
and knew best; we sing the gems of Bing Crosby and Connie 
Boswell for the same reason. That sort of thing more than any- 
thing else is what prevents our communal worship from being 
spontaneously liturgical. The conditions of our social and indus- 
trial life induce a culture of their own, violently artificial and gross- 
ly unhuman, but now generally accepted by Catholics as by every- 
body else, as quite natural. The consequence is that the universal 
goodness of the liturgy in all its aspects is not seen; it repels 
people as something foreign to their “‘natural’’ taste and inclina- 
tion; if they accept it, under obedience or blind enthusiasm, they 
make an unholy mess of it because they do not really understand 
it. The “liturgical movement’’ will cease to be a limited movement 
tinkering with the symptoms of our disease, and become really 
constructive and spirit-healing, only when the conditions of our 
social and industrial life have been changed for others that are not 
fundamentally incompatible with Christianity. That will not be 
for a very long time, but, since Christianity is of God, it must 
happen sooner or later in any society that continues to be con- 
sciously Christian—consider the history of slavery. 

All this means for those of us who are active in the “‘litur- 
gical movement’ that we have got to enlarge our scope, in the 
first place from simply altering people’s attitude to public worship 
to altering their attitude to the world in which they live. And we 
have to change our own hearts first. We've got to live, so we can't 
help using (but as little as may be) the culture and organization 
we live in. But we can and must repudiate them in our hearts, often 
renewing our act of repudiation, daily—yea, every time we buy a 
razor blade at Woolworth’s or tap out an urgent letter on our 
typewriter. 

DONALD ATTWATER 
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THE COUNCIL OF TRENT, GUERANGER 
AND PIUS X 


HE modern liturgical movement has no definitive his- 
torian. Its history is to be found in abbey chronicles 
and in the life accounts of isolated men such as 
Dom Guéranger, Dom Cabrol, Guardini, etc., rather 
than in any formal study devoted to the liturgical 

movement as such. For, of its very nature, the liturgy is baffling 

to the historian, who must depend upon striking events, culmi- 
nating crises, defeats and triumphs, which mark off distinct periods 
for historical analysis and evaluation. The history of the liturgy 
is really the history of the prayer-life of the Church, and hence, 
being ultimately reducible to her inner spiritual history, is neces- 
sarily lacking in incident. As the liturgy is the externalization of 

Catholic worship, its history ought essentially to be an account of 
the rise and fall in fervor and purity of Christian worship in so 
far as it is reflected on the sensitive surface of liturgical practice. 
Periods of spiritual growth and decay coincide with periods when 
the practice of the liturgy flourishes or declines. 

This is important, for it means that a liturgical movement 
is nothing new in the life of the Church, but a correction of abuses 
and a renewal of spiritual life. And in fact the present liturgical 
movement dates back in its origins to the Council of Trent, which 
by a concerted doctrinal and liturgical program aimed to correct 
the current errors and falsehoods of the reformers without the 
Church, and the abuse within—a fact the implications of which 
do not strike the average person, and even the average theologian, 
with any great significance. For somehow the point is missed that 
all doctrinal heresies are forms of liturgical heresies, and that every 
heretic is in some way anti-liturgical. The iconoclasts of the eighth 
century were distinctly anti-liturgical; so was Wycliffe in the thir- 
teenth century; and the reformers of the sixteenth were not only 
arch-heretics, but anti-liturgists of the worst kind. 

The point is worth consideration. Protestantism was essen- 
tially an anti-liturgical revolution designed to free the body from 
the servitude of the Roman liturgy, just as it sought to free men’s 
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minds from the teaching authority of the Church. Lex orandi, lex 
credendi. The adage is more to the point than we suspect. Luther 
separated from Rome by repudiating the authority of tradition. 
In order to make permanent the withdrawal of the western world 
from the unity of faith, he banished all the externals of the liturgy 
except words, and these were substituted formulas to undermine 
the traditional faith and to solidify the edifice of the Protestant 
reform. With an unerring shrewdness, he concentrated his hatred 
upon the liturgy as one of the chief deposits of tradition. Luther- 
anism, Calvinism, and Anglicanism, all alike, were established 
and maintained among the masses by the substitution of new 
formulas for the old. 

To meet this activity of the anti-liturgists, and we must ad- 
mit, to correct liturgical abuses within the Church herself, the 
Council of Trent commenced what was essentially the liturgical 
movement. First came the correction of the breviary, so that “‘to 
lie like the second nocturn’”’ could no longer be stated with any 
vestige of truth. Then came the correction of the missal to corre- 
spond with the breviary, “in order that all might embrace it and 
observe in all places the traditions of the holy Roman Church, 
mother and mistress of the other churches’ (Bull Quo primum tem- 
pore of Pius V, 1570). The reform of Church music had pre- 
ceded this revision, and the teaching of the traditional chant had 
been prescribed for the seminaries in 1564. In fact, an attempt 
was made to reform the entire exterior form of Catholicism by a 
tightening up of liturgical discipline. The movement was made 
complete by the publication of the Roman catechism under Pius 
V, the correction of the martyrology, the book of pontifical cere- 
monies, and finally by the revised and definitive Roman ritual 
which appeared in 1614. 


It is apparent that all the efforts of the Tridentine and post- 
Tridentine popes were directed towards purification of doctrine and 
the healing of the breach of Church unity by demanding that 
uniformity of worship which had prevailed within the Church 
from apostolic times. Unity, always necessary for the safeguard 
of ecclesiastical liberty, and especially of purity of doctrine, was 
doubly necessary now that the world was torn by schism, heresy, 
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and the national spirit, which would reduce all religion to the 
role of handmaid of the state. 


It is most interesting to note how the liturgical reform was 
received in France where Jansenism and Gallicanism were fighting 
against the papal authority. The Institutions Liturgiques of Dom 
Guéranger demonstrate the fact that the French secular power, in 
order to ensure the independence of the French church, refused 
to accept the reforms of the Tridentine Fathers. As an illustra- 
tion of this attitude, we cite a decision of the Sorbonne (1583) 
which reads as follows: ‘“The adoption of the Roman breviary 
would diminish the authority of bishops and of dioceses. . 
The bishops have regulatory and police powers in their dioceses, 
just as the bishop of Rome in his; this great good would be lost 
by the change in question. This enterprise would be against the 
liberty of the Gallican church, which, if she submitted on so capital 
a point, would remain subject to her in all the rest’’ (Cf. [nstitu- 
tions Liturgiques, Vol. I, pp. 452-53). 

If the Catholic, though Gallican state, France, thus received 
the liturgical reform of the Council of Trent in order to solidify 
her independence of Rome, it is a simple matter to understand the 
reception it received from the Protestant national units. Let it suf- 
fice to say that only in recent years the full effects of the liturgical 
reforms instituted by the Council of Trent have been achieved. 

It is impossible to treat in detail the history of the liturgical 
movement thus commenced. It is possible, however, to sketch 
the manner in which the movement thus inaugurated finally cul- 
minated in the program of Pius X “‘to renew all things by bring- 
ing them under the headship of Christ—omnia instaurare in 
Christo.”’ For if the Council of Trent emphasized uniformity of 
worship to the end that Christian doctrine might be clearly taught 
and the masses confirmed in the faith by union with the sovereign 
pontiff of Rome, the natural consequence is that once this uni- 
formity is secured the liturgy should perform its ultimate and 
proper function of bringing all things under the headship of Him 
who is the caput ecclesiae. For, while the return to Christian unity 
was without doubt the immediate aim of the Tridentine reformers, 
it was never the ultimate aim; the ultimate aim was only generally 
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understood when in 1903 the Motu Proprio of Pius X proclaimed 
the place the liturgy holds in the Christian life, namely, that it is 
the primary and principal source of the true Christian spirit. 

* * * 


About the middle of the eighteenth century a new movement 
arose in our western world known as romanticism. The Protestant 
reform had already done its worst. In the arts Puritanism had 
either crushed or stifled beauty, and changes in religion had resulted 
on the one hand in the superb cold aloofness from God which 
disdained to bend its knee and on the other in a hard deistic ra- 
tionalism which sprang from the principle of private judgment. 
In literature, an imitative classic ideal was the fruit of Renaissance 
humanism. The human spirit was stunted by the total accumula- 
tion of unsatisfactory conventions whereby art, music, poetry, and 
religion had been rendered sterile and unsatisfactory. The world 
became sick of its own tawdry banality and suffered from a general 
nostalgia for the good things of the romantic medieval past. An- 
tiquarianism contributed a great deal to the spirit of the feeling, 
and for at least once in literary history, the dry-as-dust student 
became a respectable citizen. In poetry there was a renewal of 
medieval themes and forms, in architecture a growing suspicion 
that Gothic cathedrals were things of beauty. The imagination 
again came into its own to enrich and freshen the intellectual and 
religious life of all western peoples. The romantic movement in 
arts and letters appeared simultaneously in Germany, France, and 
England, and with it, a revival of religion. 

Into this romantic world Dom Prosper Guéranger was born 
in the year 1805. He was a friend of such prominent romantics 
as Montalambert and Lammenais, and at one time contemplated 
writing an epic poem. But he became a priest in 1827 and re- 
solved upon a career of scholarship. It is interesting to note that 
there is a striking parallel between his career in France and that 
of Newman in England. Both owed much to romanticism, yet 
both, when confronted with ultimate realities, turned to factual 
history as the true solution of the ecclesiastical problem of the 
day. Both were concerned with the position of the Church in the 
national life and centered their activities upon the efforts to deliver 
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it from state control by propaganda based upon the study of ec- 
clesiastical tradition back to the earliest times. Both, likewise, were 
mystics by nature, and strove to restore religion to its rightful 
place in the hearts of men, and not merely in their heads. The work 
brought Newman to the Church; it made Guéranger a liturgist 
and the chief exponent of the liturgical movement on the Con- 
tinent. 

And yet Guéranger became a liturgist much by accident. He 
was primarily an historian, who by the particular bent of his study 
and controversy became a liturgist. Through The Genius of Chris- 
tianity, by Chateaubriand, The Pope by De Maistre, Primitive 
Legislation, by Bonald, he became passionately interested in the 
root problems of the relations between Church and state in the 
practical conduct of affairs. There was something thoroughly fun- 
damental about the mind and temper of Guéranger. He was an 
historian after the manner of the Maurists, scrupulous in documen- 
tation and in the massing up of factual details, and, moreover, a 
brilliant polemicist with whom it was hazardous to match wit and 
learning. As an ecclesiastic, Guéranger revered the Church of the 
Middle Ages, both because of itself and because it was the source 
of that full-blooded life of which the romantic period was ena- 
mored. He differed from the average romantic in this, however, that 
he loved the past not primarily because it was past, but because it 
was there he found the truth. A flight to the Middle Ages meant 
to him a return to the truest ideals of Christianity, namely, the 
unity of all men in one supernatural society under the vicar of 
Christ, the pope. Love of the Church was equivalent to love of 
Church unity. The one supreme passion of his life was the unity 
of Christendom, and to the task of effecting a return to that unity 
he devoted the whole energy of his practical mind. His method we 
can see from a letter to Lammenais written in 1827, “I contemplate 
writing less a dogmatic treatise upon the sovereign power [of the 
popes] than a history of the exercise of that power, basing my 
judgments upon the ‘fastes’ of the Church.” 


The turning point of his life came in the year 1827 when 
acting as chaplain for the Sisters of the Sacred Heart, he used the 
Roman missal in their chapel. The Roman formulas attracted him 
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immediately by their simplicity and beauty. As a sort of side issue 
he made a study of the Roman liturgy, its spirit, its origins, etc., 
comparing with it the particular French liturgies employed in the 
different dioceses of France. Hitherto accustomed to accept without 
question the antiquity of the French liturgies, for the first time 
he learned the actual facts of the Gallican refusal to accept the 
liturgical reform whereby the Council of Trent had tried to secure 
uniformity of worship within the Christian world. From that 
time on he prayed the Roman missal. Guéranger had found his 
true life work. He had always admired monasticism, and in 1833, 
became a Benedictine so that in the quiet of the cloister he might 
pray the liturgy and make those studies which would finally break 
down the last stronghold of Gallican liberties within the Cath- 
olic Church in France. His famous [nstitutions Liturgiques, pub- 
lished at intervals between the years 1840 and 1851, exposed the 
falsity of the Gallican position in refusing to conform to the Tri- 
dentine reform. In the end the French bishops capitulated, and the 
Roman liturgy was finally established in all the dioceses of the 
country. 


To narrate the history of Dom Guéranger’s controversy with, 
and final victory over, the supporters of the Gallican liturgies in 
France is beyond the limits of this essay. Guéranger was a true ec- 
clesiastic, and once his point had been gained, turned his thoughts 
to the greater and more fundamental aspect of his work, the gigan- 
tic task of creating a love for the Church and enthusiasm for her 
worship. The work of restoring the Roman liturgy in France was 
but the means to an end, and while it cannot be said that Gué- 
ranger had consciously worked for a new liturgical movement, the 
fundamental notion that the liturgy is the voice of the Church, 
the channel of grace, a profession of faith, the re-presentation of 
the life of Christ year in and year out, was always in his mind. 
His l’ Année Liturgique, commenced in 1841, was written for the 
purpose of explaining those truths which were the by-products 
of his studies, and to serve as a means of bringing the liturgy into 
the lives of individuals. Meant only to be a supplement to the 
Institutions Liturgiques, it brought the liturgical quarrel out of 
the field of polemics into the devotional life of monks and semi- 
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narists, and thence into the wide world where souls were thirsting 
for communication with the deeper truths of the Catholic religion. 

God works in devious ways. By accident Dom Guéranger 
became the chief instrument whereby the modern liturgical move- 
ment was brought down to the masses. When the pioneer work 
had been done and the first attempts to popularize the liturgy 
made, the world had already sickened of the artistic and scientific 
movements initiated by decadent romanticism and the rationalistic 
spirit; it was ready for a change, and in the reaction that set in 
not only the uneducated and the pious, but also the intellectuals 
and the decadents, such as Huysmans and Verlaine, threw them- 
selves into the Church where in the plainchant and the liturgy 
alone they found peace and contentment. The time was ripe for 
the official pronouncement of Pius X regarding the scope and aim 
of his pontificate, by the liturgy to bring all human relationships 
as to a head in Christ. 

The wheel had made a full turn. What the Council of Trent 
had commenced Pius X brought to fruition. The Motu proprio 
of 1903 called for a program of liturgical prayer whereby Christ 
might be formed in every heart and might enter into every phase 
of living. “‘Surely if in cities and villages everywhere the com- 
mandments of God are faithfully observed, if sacred things are 
held in honor, if the sacraments are frequented, if the other ob- 
servances of a Christian life are fostered, nothing further will have 
to be done, venerable brothers, for bringing all things to a head 
in Christ’’ (E supremt, October 4, 1903). 

DUNSTAN TUCKER, O.S.B. 
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LITURGY IN THE AGE OF GOTHIC 


NDER the influence of a group of writings, beginning 
with Kenelm Digby’s Ages of Faith and ending with 
James J. Walsh's Thirteenth, the Greatest of Centu- 
ries, many persons have thought it historically cor- 
rect to look upon the Middle Ages with worshipful 

soapect if not actual idolatry. The Middle Ages were thought to 

be the golden time of the faith when everything Catholic attained 
its correct and unhampered expression. Gothic architecture suffered 

a revival; and one’s artistic tastes were sure to be judged sound 

if one gazed open-mouthed at a Gothic cathedral and, having closed 

one’s mouth, applied every superlative in one’s vocabulary to it. 

When the liturgical movement got under way, after medieval- 
ism had long been in flower, the two were immediately confused. 
Persons interested in the liturgical movement were accused of try- 
ing to turn the hands of the clock back to the thirteenth century. 
In my own experience it has happened that a great professor, who 
was interested in the liturgical movement, was criticized for driving 
a car. They said he should not make use of modern inventions be- 
cause he liked past ages better than the twentieth century. 

We may be grateful that such philistinism is past, but we may 
also be sure that many persons still think that the golden age of 
the liturgy was the thirteenth century. With the golden age of the 
liturgy I am not here concerned; I am only interested in pointing 
out a few disintegrating factors of the Middle Ages. 

It is now apparent that the great enemy of liturgical piety is 
individualistic piety. The difference is not the same as that between 
public and private prayer. Both public and private prayer have 
always existed in the Church. Individualistic piety is a kind that 
disdains the community. In ascetics it is very similar, in its last 
stages, to solipsism in philosophy; at least it develops towards the 
same state of mind—the complete exclusion of the community, 
the complete satisfaction of the individual within the ivory tower 
of his own ego. One can see in Rousseau, who claimed the com- 
munity responsible for the individual's evil, who thought it wise 
to educate the individual quite apart from the community, a fool- 
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ish person gone madly individualistic. The industrial revolution 
and its hare-brained laissez-faire ethic, is an instance of individual- 
ism in business which practically nauseates a thinking mind. 
Historians of Catholic culture admit that individualism of 
this sort was present during the Protestant rebellion, when every 
little follower of Luther was represented as being a papal commis- 
sion on the interpretation of the bible all by himself. Some of them 
say it began there. Others say it began during the Renaissance when 
persons began expressing themselves in morals with truly astonish- 
ing results. Men had been immoral before the Renaissance but they 
knew they were immoral. The typical immoral genius of the Ren- 
aissance put himself on the side of the angels because he read Cicero. 


Recently a group of historians’ have shown that the individ- 
ualism “‘that began in the Renaissance’ really began in the twelfth 
century or earlier, and that it began first in Catholic practices of 
piety. Whether the practices of piety caused the individualism, or 
the individualism found expression in the practices of piety, is prac- 
tically undeterminable. At any rate one can easily see many cultural 
and religious movements in the twelfth century which are clearly 
individualistic and just as clearly destructive of liturgical piety— 
individualistic movements which from the historical perspective of 
the twentieth century can be seen as leading logically to the Refor- 
mation. 


The emergence of the individual from the community, his 
growing tendency to live his religious life apart from the com- 
munity, means only one thing—the disruption of unity finally ac- 
complished to perfection after the Reformation. It means also that 
the social character of the Mass will eventually become so obscured 
that it can be reduced to nothing more than holy Communion, a 
thing for the individual according to the reformers; it means that 
the social character of the sacraments (baptism, confirmation, or- 
ders) will not be emphasized; it means that the social character of 
the Church will be reduced in the minds of many to little more 
than a juridical concept. 


1See Anton Mayer “‘Die Liturgie und der Geist der Gotik,”’ in Jahrbuch 
fiir Liturgiewissenschaft, Vol. VI (1926), pp. 68-97, for a remarkable essay 
on the subject. 
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LITURGY IN THE AGE OF GOTHIC 


Henry Adams was wrong when he looked upon the thirteenth 
century as the age of unity, and more wrong when he saw that 
unity symbolized by the cathedral of Chartres. The very build- 
ing in which he saw unity is an outstanding example of multiplic- 
ity. The multiplicity he deplored in the twentieth century is con- 
tained in germ in his favorite thirteenth century cathedral. 

There are many aspects of medieval religious culture which 
portray the disruption of unity. Perhaps the greatest, or at least 
the one most likely to be challenged, is architecture itself, because 
we have become so accustomed to think of Gothic as the supreme 
expression of Catholicism. As a matter of fact Romanesque was a 
better expression of Catholicism than was Gothic, though Roman- 
esque had many defects itself. The perfect architectural expression 
of Catholicism has not yet occurred in architecture. Perhaps we 
shall see it in the coming century or two—if civilization does not 
go back into the jungles, as many will have us believe it will. 

At any rate, let us look at Gothic not fror. the point of view 
of a gaping tourist, nor from the point of view of one who has 
soul only for technique in art, but rather from the point of view 
of one who tries to understand the content of art and the spiritual 
attitude it expresses for those who made it. 

The correct historical perspective is of the greatest importance 
for the liturgical movement. If we know what caused the disrup- 
tion of unity, or at least what cultural events accompanied or her- 
alded it, we are in a much better position to work for the recon- 
struction of unity, which after all is the meaning of the motto 
“Instaurare omnia in Christo.” 

The change described here in architecture can be also seen in 
many other things, e.g., in painting, in eucharistic piety, in the 
manner of explaining the Mass, in the history of the crucifix, in 
the history of holy Communion, and of votive Masses, of the po- 
sition of the altar, of the history of concelebration, the growth of 
devotions to the blessed Sacrament, to St. Joseph, to the Sacred 
Heart, etc. Some of these will, perhaps, be treated later. Our im- 
mediate interest is architecture. 

The twelfth century which witnessed the change of the style 
of architecture from Romanesque to Gothic did not experience 
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that development without at the same time undergoing a change 
in religious attitude. The rise of Gothic was not only a technical 
renewal but a tremendous change of spiritual conditions as well.’ 
The difference in the psychology which was necessary to create the 
Gothic style is to be seen in the difference between the qualities of 
rest and unrest, between abandonment and prudence, between pa- 
tience and impatience. Karl Scheffler’ illustrates the contrast in the 
psychology of Romanesque and Gothic by a sort of parable. He 
noticed one day on the roof of the house opposite his study a flock 
of pigeons. Some of them were squatting still in the sunshine or 
walking solemnly along the gutter. Others were in perpetual mo- 
tion, flying up and down, sitting for a moment and then, in a 
flutter of wings, taking sudden flight. The first group to him was 
a symbol of peace and contentment in the good sunshine. The sec- 
ond was a symbol of restlessness and suffering, of impatience and 
unsatisfied motion. To him the first group was the symbol of the 
state of mind which created the Greek temple and which persisted 
in the supernatural order in the Church up to the rise of Gothic. 
The second was a symbol of the state of mind which created the 
art form of Gothic. The Greek form of art was an expression of 
rest and happiness, the Gothic that of unrest and suffering. The 
Greek, that is, the Catholic up to the twelfth century, enjoyed his 
being and his becoming in content, while the later feeling of 
Gothic was that of distress and suffering in the face of becoming.* 

Gothic art is as different from Greek art as winter is from 
summer, as the storm is from the calm.‘ Prominent in the distinc- 
tion between the two is the use of the horizontal and vertical line. 


“Ein totaler Umschlag der Frémmigkeit,’” Hans Preuss, Die deutsche 
Frémmigkeit im Spiegel der bildenden Kunst (Berlin: Furche, 1926), p. 58. 

*Der Geist der Gotik (Leipzig: Insel, 1917), p. 24f. 

*Ibid., p. 37. 

‘Ibid., p. 21. The terms Greek and Gothic are used by writers like Scheffler, 
Worringer, Mayer, Hoffman, Hammenstede and many others, to indicate both 
the art and the mentality of the creators of the art of the Christian centuries. 
The term Greek includes the art of the Church for the first thousand years, 
roughly speaking, and Gothic includes that first development from the Greek in 
the twelfth century. See, for example, Eugen Liithgen, Rheinische Kunst des 
Mittelalters (Bonn ®% Leipzig: Schroeder, 1921), p. 70, when he says that “‘in 
the first quarter of the twelfth century the art was a carry-over from that of the 
preceding century. The idea of the community is foremost in it. The many- 
sided emotions of the individual have not yet appeared.” 
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LITURGY IN THE AGE OF GOTHIC 


The horizontal line which is characteristic of the Greek is a line of 
peace and contentment in the condition in which one is.’ The 
Gothic, which prefers the vertical line, is indicative of a rapid and 
powerful striving for height. In it one can discern the Gothic will 
directed toward unrestricted activity and finding expression in the 
multitude of shimmering spires which characterize the Gothic con- 
struction.” —The Roman style set quadrat by quadrat. It added. 
The mentality which was behind the style was a piety which re- 
mained in imperturbable rest.* Then unrest came into the medieval 
soul. The Gothic structure is no longer bound to the recurrent 
quadrat as was the Roman basilica. Gothic gave it perfect freedom 
for any pessibility, and the artists of the period took advantage of 
every possibility with great daring and intelligence, so that they 
created a cathedral which was an expression of a strong striving 
for height together with precise logical thought.‘ 

One can illustrate both the change in spirit and the change to 
the use of the vertical line by comparing the handwriting of the 
two periods. Any teacher of children knows that when a pupil’s 
handwriting undergoes a change, when he begins to adopt a back 
hand style for example, he has not simply made a superficial de- 
cision that a back hand style is more becoming, but that he has 
undergone a spiritual change, that something has happened within 
his soul.° The style of Gothic script, declares Ludwig Coellen,* 
has a surprising commonality with the facade of a Gothic cathedral. 
In a cathedral the multitude of parts strive for highness. Even the 
sculpture becomes subject to the general ambition so that the figures 
in the cathedral of Chartres are a great deal more than normal 
length. Ruled by the vertical line Gothic script became angular 
and pointed and favored the individual existence of single letters. 


1Cf. Scheffler, op. cit., p. 39. 

“Wilhelm Worringer, Formprobleme der Gotik (Miinchen: Piper, 1920), 
p. 83. Cf. F. W. Schaafhausen, Der Durchbruch des deutschen Geistes im Mit- 
telalter (Jena: Diederichs, 1931), p. 141. 

*Hans Preuss, op. cit., p. 59. 

‘Ibid., p. 57. Cf. also Albert Hammenstede, Die Liturgie als Erlebnis 
(Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1919), ch. 2, when he comments upon the 
meaning of the Gothic change for Catholic piety and declares that the original 
Gothic builders, in view of this enthusiastic desire to attain height, were those 
who built the tower of Babel! 

*Hans Preuss, op. cit., p. 58. 

*Die Entwicklung der Schrift (Traisa-Darmstadt: Arkaden, 1922), p. 28. 
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The law of Gothic script is one of dynamism. It is like the Gothic 
arch in that it is indicative of a self activity, a striving for height. 

Roman script on the other hand is like the facade of a Ro- 
manesque cathedral in that the harmony is one of rest and ease of 
comprehension. The Roman structure and the Roman script allow 
the individual elements to remain at rest within the totality. Favor- 
ing the horizontal line, Roman script is lacking in angularity and 
it does not favor one or more letters at the expense of harmony and 
peace. In contrast to Roman, Gothic script savors of an enthused 
individuality and its total impression is one of a structure of indi- 
vidual elements. Eugen Liithgen’ declares that the change of spir- 
itual attitude reflected in both the architecture and the manner of 
writing is the most powerful change known in the history of art. 

The change from the horizontal to the vertical line in the 
twelfth century and the practical applications of the vertical prin- 
ciple in the construction of buildings led to a totally different re- 
sult. The space which the use of the horizontal line had created in 
the Greek and Roman structures was something objective, in that 
it could be described by a geometric figure. The space circumscribed 
by the Gothic builders, using the vertical line, was on the other 
hand not objective but rather subjective. It is impossible to repre- 
sent Gothic space by a geometric figure.* 

The Gothic building is decentralized, dispersed. Its center is 
everywhere and nowhere. Everything moves for itself alone. In the 
multiplicity of its parts it is like the myriad trees of a forest, a 
kingdom containing every possibility of view, an inexhaustible 
wonder of combination, celation, and riddle.* The multiplicity of 
individual things and their chaotic mass of aspirations conditioned 
a scattering of artistic impulse in all directions. It resulted in a 
great number of new themes and the discovery of many new mo- 
tives.” The towering walls which enclose Gothic space, surround 
a world which cannot be viewed from any one point in the build- 


ICf. Coellen, op. cit., p. 29. 

*Op. cit., p. Vi. 

*Dagobert Frey, Gotik und Renaissance (Augsburg: Filser, 1929), p. 75. 
‘Hans Preuss, op. cit., p. 66. 

5Anton L. Mayer, loc. cit., p. 72. 
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LITURGY IN THE AGE OF GOTHIC 


ing, a world of columns and colonnades, of chapels and altars, of 
many nooks and crannies.” 

Every single detail has its own particular meaning which as 
often as not is a riddle which one does not solve at first sight nor 
sometimes see at first glance. Every nook and cranny has its own 
secret.” Only an age filled with the will to acquire personal power, 
and characterized by individuality and temperament would be 
capable of creating a pure Gothic work of art.* The awakening of 
personal feeling is reflected in the multitude of objects in a Gothic 
cathedral which have religious meaning and content. They are the 
objects of private veneration and private devotion and they are 
multiplied simply because many persons having their own personal 
devotion necessarily suppose many external objects. The many 
altars, the pictures of historical events or of symbolical teaching 
content, the multitude of saints and their relics, the paintings of 
our Lord and the blessed Virgin, the possibility of finding the 
same figure repeated many times in the same place,‘ all these are 
indications of a social, egocentric individualism in religious piety. 
It tends to develop into mystical subjectivity, to create more and 
more details, and to decompose totalities into concrete single pieces." 

Such subjectivism of devotion penetrated into the community 
at sacrifice, and to a large degree the consciousness that the sacrifice 
of the Mass is an action placed by the community was lost sight 
of. The social character of the Sacrifice was maintained in theory, 
but in practice they began to look upon it as an isolated act of per- 
sonal piety, and the idea of the community tended to become a 
lifeless idea of juridical vicariousness.* This value placed upon per- 
sonality apart from the collective community can be seen in its 
first faint stirrings in the Romanesque architecture of the twelfth 


1Philip Funk, ‘“‘Ueberwelt und Welt im Mittelalter,"” Historisches Jahr- 
buch, Vol. LI (1931), pp. 30-46. esp. p. 44. 


*Hans Preuss, op. cit., p. 66. 
*Karl Scheffler, op. cit., p. 29. 
‘Philip Funk, loc. cit., p. 44. 
5Anton L. Mayer, loc. cit., p. 85. 


*Joseph Kramp, S.J., ““Opfergemeinschaft und Messgebrauche im Altertum 
und Mittelalter,"” Stimmen der Zeit, Vol. CX (1926), pp. 283-299, esp. 


p. 296. 
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century.’ The corporate character of the community recedes in the 
consciousness of the faithful before the enthusiasm aroused by the 
limitless freedom of the single person. 


This dissolution is aptly illustrated by the contrast in the 
character of the two styles. The ancient Christian basilica has its 
end in the altar. The lines of the building converge upon the table 
of sacrifice so that the gaze of the spectator is directed to it with 
great energy. The altar is the purpose and goal of linear movement. 
A Gothic cathedral has a movement of line which in itself is per- 
haps more wonderful; but it is not directed toward the altar. The 
lines of Gothic are orientated towards highness. The basilica has a 
determined end, whereas the end of Gothic is undetermined. Its 
movement dies away in endlessness.* 


Not only from an artistic viewpoint, but also from a practical 
viewpoint, can it be seen that Gothic is inimical to community- 
consciousness. Ask any traveler through Europe how he would 
manage to conduct a Missa recitata in the cathedral of Chartres, or 
Notre Dame, or Cologne, or any of the others. The great length of 
the building, the presence of innumerable pillars, the distance of the 
altar at the extreme end in half-darkness, make it practically im- 
possible.* The point is that Gothic was built at a time when Cath- 
olics no longer took communal part in the Mass. The building, 
therefore, is both artistically and practically out of joint with prop- 
er assistance at Mass; and we must not forget even in our most 
fervid artistic moments that the building is for the Mass, not the 
Mass for the building. 


PAUL BUSSARD 


1Eugen Liithgen, op. cit., p. 69. 
£Wilhelm Worringer, op. cit., p. 100. 


®The cathedral of Cologne has recently placed what they call a “‘parish’’ 
altar just inside the Communion rail. There Mass is said almost all the time, 
thus giving the congregation a chance to see the priest at least, if they sit up in 
front. The great high altar looks very nice outlined against the lovely windows 
of the apse, but also very neglected. Architecturally the ‘‘parish’’ altar is a mon- 
strosity, but it serves its purpose as an altar better than the other. 
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POPE PIUS XI ON CORPORATE WORSHIP' 
ARRANGED BY GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


“The liturgy is a very great thing. It is the most important 
organ of the ordinary teaching power of the Church.’” 


ACRED Character and Scope. ‘Since the Church has 
received from Christ her founder the office of guard 
ing the sanctity of divine worship, surely it has the 
right, without detriment of course to the substance of 
the holy Sacrifice and the sacraments, to ordain such 

things as ceremonies, rites, formulas, prayers, and singing, in order 

the better to direct that august and public service, properly called 
liturgy—a sacred function, as it were, par excellence. And liturgy 
is certainly a sacred thing; for by it we are elevated to God and 
joined with Him; by it we give testimony of our faith and bind 
ourselves to Him in most solemn homage for benefits and assistance 
received, of which we are constantly in need. Hence there is a kind 
of intimate relationship between dogma and sacred liturgy, and 
likewise between Christian worship and the sanctification of souls. 

For this reason Celestine I decreed that a canon of faith is expressed 

in observing the formulas of the liturgy; for he says: ‘Legem cre- 

dendi lex statuat supplicandi—Let the law of supplication confirm 
the law of believing’.’” 

Ancient Teaching Réle. ‘‘These general supplications, in the 
beginning called the ‘work of God,’ and then the ‘divine office,’ a 
debt as it were to be paid daily to God, were at one time made by 
day and night in the presence of great bodies of the faithful. And 
it is remarkable how much from earliest times those noble songs 
which adorned the sacred prayers and liturgical practice contributed 
to fostering piety among the people. For especially in ancient ba- 
silicas, where bishop, clergy and people joined alternately in sing- 





1In this article various utterances of Pope Pius XI on liturgy and its func- 
tions are grouped and the whole put into the form of an imaginary message to 
America from the Vatican. Italicized paragraph headings and words in square 
brackets are not quotations, but, aside from transitional modifications, treat of 
pontifical acts in our own words as attributed to the Holy Father.—G. E. 

*Pius XI to Abbot Capelle, O.S.B.; cf. ORATE FRATRES, Vol. X, p. 377 f. 

*Apostolic Constitution On Promoting with Daily Increasing Fervor the 
Liturgy . . ., December 20, 1928. Cited below as Promoting. 
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ing the divine praises, liturgical chants were of no little avail, as 
history records, in winning a great many of the barbarians to 
Christian worship and civilization. In the Christian temples the 
opponents of Catholicity learned more deeply the dogma of the 
communion of saints; wherefore the Emperor Valens, an Arian, 
before the majesty of the divine mysteries as performed by St. Ba- 
sil, was seized with strange stupor and fainted; and at Milan St. 
Ambrose was charged by heretics with charming the multitudes by 
his liturgical chants; and St. Augustine, greatly impressed by these 
same chants, decided to embrace the faith of Christ.’” 

Medieval and Modern Réle. ‘‘Later on, into the churches, 
where almost all the citizens formed themselves into a great choir, 
came artisans, builders, sculptors, and even students of letters, who 
through the liturgy were imbued with that knowledge of theologi- 
cal matters which today shines forth so clearly and which we ad- 
mire in those remarkable monuments of the Middle Ages. From 
this it may be understood why the Roman pontiffs have exhibited 
so much solicitude in keeping and preserving the liturgy; and just 
as they were most careful to express dogma in fitting language, so 
they have been zealous in formulating the laws of sacred liturgy, 
and in guarding and keeping it from any contamination. Like- 
wise it is clear why the holy Fathers commented on sacred liturgy 
(or the law of supplication) in speech and writing; and why the 
Council of Trent decreed that it should be discussed and explained 
to the Christian people.’” 


“The liturgy is not the teaching of this or that par- 
ticular person, but the teaching of the Church.’’* 


Faith Taught by Festivals. ‘This educational environment 
of the Church embraces the sacraments, divinely efficacious means of 
grace, the sacred ritual, so wonderfully instructive, and the material 
fabric of her churches, whose liturgy and art have immense educa- 
tional value.’’* ““For imbuing the people with the faith and leading 
them by faith to the interior joys of life, the annual celebrations 
of the sacred mysteries are far more efficacious than even the most 
weighty documents of ecclesiastical teaching. As a rule these latter 


1 2Promoting. 
8Pius XI to Abbot Capelle: cf. above par. 1. 
‘Encyclical On Christian Education of Youth, December 31, 1929. 
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PIUS XI ON CORPORATE WORSHIP 


reach only the few and the more learned, whereas the former im- 
press and teach all the faithful. The one means, We may say, 
speaks but once; the other speaks every year and forever. The one 
touches the mind only; the other effectively appeals to mind and 
heart, that is, to the whole man. Since man consists of body and 
soul he should be so moved and interested as to drink in divine 
doctrines more abundantly through the variety and beauty of the 
sacred rites, and, converting these into vigor and blood, make them 
serve him for progress in the spiritual life.’” 

New Feasts for New Needs. ‘‘Celebrations of this kind in the 
course of the centuries have grown one out of the other whenever 
the necessity or utility of the Christian people seemed to demand 
them, when, for instance the people were to be strengthened in 
some common crisis.’ ““The feasts which were instituted in honor 
of the most Blessed Virgin brought about that Christians not only 
cultivated her as the mother of God and as a most intimate pa- 
troness, but also loved her more ardently as a mother bequeathed 
to them by the Redeemer, as by will and testament.’* ““We desire 
that this centenary shall have a liturgical memorial, which will 
help to revive piety toward the great mother of God among clergy 
and people. Wherefore We have directed the supreme Congregation 
of Sacred Rites to issue a mass and office of the Divine Maternity 
to be celebrated by the universal Church.’” 

“‘[Other] solemnities which . . . were introduced into the 
annual calendar of the liturgy were not otherwise in their origins 
nor different in their fruits, as for instance, when reverence and 
devotion to the august Sacrament was growing cold, the feast of 
Corpus Christi was instituted. . . . Again the celebration in honor 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus was introduced when the minds of 
men, debilitated and discouraged by the sadness and morose severity 
of the Jansenists, had utterly cooled and been frightened away 
from the love of God and confidence in salvation.’”* ‘‘| Thus] the 
design of the mercy of Jesus when He unveiled to our gaze His 
Sacred Heart, surrounded by the emblems of His passion, and aflame 


*Encyclical On Kingship of Christ, December 11, 1925. Cited as Kingship. 
*Kingship. 
*[bid. 
‘Encyclical Light of Truth, December 25, 1931. 
®Kingship. 
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with the fire of love [was] that we, on the one hand, perceiving the 
infinite malice of sin, and on the other, filled with the knowledge 
of the infinite love of our Redeemer, might detest sin more cordially 
and substitute for it an ardent love for Him.’” [And therefore by 
Our apostolic authority We herewith raise the feast of the most 
Sacred Heart to a double of the first class and enrich it with a new 
mass and an octave, that its annual celebration may more abundant- 
ly effect its fruits of love in our hearts. ] 

Jubilee of Redemption, 1933. [By way of perpetuating, too, 
the memory of this Jubilee Extraordinary of our Redemption, and 
by way of rendering more fruitful the annual celebration of the 
most Precious Blood, by whose shedding we were purchased, with 
the concurrence of the same most Sacred Congregation of Rites, We 
decree that the feast of the most Precious Blood shall henceforth 
have the liturgical rank of a double of the first class. ] 

Priesthood of Christ, 1935. *‘[Lastly] we wish to perpetuate 
the memory and glory of that priesthood, of which Ours and 
yours, venerable brethren, and that of all priests of Christ, is but 
a participation and continuation. We have thought it opportune, 
after consulting the Sacred Congregation of Rites, to prepare a 
special votive mass, for Thursdays, according to liturgical rules: 
to honor Jesus Christ, supreme and eternal priest.’ ‘‘It is marvel- 
ous how much strength and virtue the Christian faithful will de- 
rive from the consideration of these things in fashioning their souls 
after the model of a genuine Christian life.’”* 


“A need of our times is social prayer, to be voiced under the guidance 
of the pastors, in enacting the solemn functions of the liturgy.’’ 


World-Wide Depression. ‘‘Urged by the charity of Christ, We 
invited, with the encyclical Nova tmpendet of October 2 of last 
year, all members of the Catholic Church, indeed all men of good 
will, to unite in a holy crusade of love and succor, in order to al- 
leviate in some measure the terrible consequences of the economic 
crisis under which the human race is struggling. . . . But distress 


1On the Reparation Due to the Sacred Heart, May 9, 1928. Cited below as 
Reparation. 

"Encyclical On the Catholic Priesthood, December 20, 1935. 

*Kingship. 

‘Pius XI to pilgrims, Pentecost Eve, 1929; cf. Ephemerides Liturgicae, 
Vol. XLIV (1929), p. 3 f. 
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has increased, the number of the unemployed has grown in practi- 
cally all parts, and subversive elements are making use of the fact 
for their propaganda. . . . It would be hard to find spiritual and 
material distress so deep, so universal, as that which we are now 
experiencing. Even the greatest scourges that left indelible traces 
in the lives and memories of peoples, struck only one nation at a 
time. Now, on the contrary, the whole of humanity is held bound 
by the financial and economic crisis."”* 

God or Self. ‘‘In this conflict there is really question of the 
fundamental progress of the universe and of the most important 
decision proposed to man’s free will. For or against God, this once 
more is the alternative that shall decide the destinies of all man- 
kind: in politics, in finance, in morals, in the sciences and arts, in 
the state, in civil and domestic society, in the East and in the West, 
everywhere this question confronts us as the deciding factor be- 
cause of the consequences that flow from it.’” 

Cast Aside Individualism! ‘‘In the name of the Lord, there- 
fore, We conjure individuals and nations in the face of such prob- 
lems and in the throes of a conflict of such vital importance for 
mankind, to put aside that narrow individualism and base egoism 
that blinds even the most clear-sighted. .. . Let them all unite to- 
gether, even at the cost of heavy sacrifices, to save themselves and 
mankind.’ 

Social Prayer and Social Solidarity. ‘‘Before everything else 
let us have recourse to prayer.’ “‘Prayer is necessary, and indeed 
individual prayer, household prayer and social prayer, since with- 
out prayer it is impossible to achieve that personal sanctification 
which is to be held as the basis of any work for the sanctification 
of others. . . . Finally a need of our times is social prayer, to be 
voiced under the guidance of the pastors, in enacting the solemn 
functions of the liturgy.’’* ““The man who prays, merely by his 
humble posture professes before the world his faith in the Creator 
and Lord of all things: joined with others in prayer, he recognizes 
that not only the individual, but human society as a whole has 
over it a supreme and absolute Lord.’” 


*Encyclical Urged by the Charity of Christ, May 3, 1932. Cited as Urged. 
>) See. 
5Pius XI to pilgrims, Pentecost Eve, 1929; cf. above. 


*Urged. 
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Social Prayer of Mystic Body. ‘‘What a spectacle for heaven 
and earth is not the Church in prayer! For centuries without inter- 
ruption, from midnight to midnight, is repeated on earth the di- 
vine psalmody of the inspired canticles; there is no hour of the 
day that is not hallowed by its special liturgy; there is no stage of 
life, great or small, that has not its part in the thanksgiving, praise, 
supplication and reparation in common use by the mystical body.’” 

Solidarity of Merit Through the Mass. ‘“The expiatory pas- 
sion of Jesus Christ is renewed and in a certain manner continued 
in His mystical body, the Church. . . . Christ suffering in His 
mystical body with reason desires to have us as companions in His 
own acts of expiation.’”* ‘““‘We must always remember [in this 
connection], that the expiatory value of our acts depends solely 
upon the bloody Sacrifice of Christ, which is renewed without in- 
terruption on our altars in an unbloody manner. . . . For this 
reason we must bring together, in the august sacrifice of the blessed 
Eucharist, the act of immolation made by the priest with that of 
the faithful, so that they too may offer themselves up as ‘a living 
sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto God’ (Rom. 12, 1). Therefore St. 
Cyprian dared to affirm that ‘the Sacrifice of our Lord is not com- 
plete as far as our sanctification is concerned unless our sufferings 
and sacrifices correspond to His passion’ (Ep. 63, n. 381).’” 

Priesthood of the Laity. ‘“The Apostle admonished us that... 
having become partakers in His holy and eternal priesthood, we 
should offer up ‘gifts and sacrifices for sins’ (Hebr. 5, 1). For 
not only are they partakers in the mysteries of this priesthood and 
in the duty of offering sacrifices and satisfaction to God who have 
been appointed by Jesus Christ the high priest as the ministers of 
such sacrifices, to offer God ‘a clean oblation in every place from 
the rising of the sun even to the going down’ (Mal. 1, 10), but 
also those Christians called, and rightly so, by the Prince of the 
Apostles ‘a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood’ (1 Pet. 2, 9), 
who are to offer ‘sacrifices for sin’ (Hebr. 5, 1) not only for them- 
selves but for all mankind, and this in much the same way as every 
priest and ‘high priest taken from among men is ordained for men 
in the things that appertain to God’ (Hebr. 5, 1).’” 


*Urged. 
2 8 4Reparation. 
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“This is what you need; you, 
the workers; you, the financiers.’’* 


Active Participation in the Liturgy. ‘‘Pius X, twenty-five 
years ago, in promulgating the regulations of his Motu proprio 
which pertain to Gregorian chant and sacred music, primarily had 
in mind to stimulate and foster the Christian spirit among the peo- 
ple by prudently removing those things which were dishonoring 
the sanctity and majesty of the temple of God. The faithful gather 
at sacred shrines that they may draw piety thence, from its chief 
source, as it were, by actually participating in the venerated mys- 
teries of the Church and in her public and solemn prayers.’” 

“In order that the faithful may participate more actively in 
divine worship, Gregorian chant in that which pertains to the 
people should be restored to their use. It is quite necessary that the 
faithful, not as visitors or mute spectators, but as worshippers 
thoroughly imbued with the beauty of the liturgy, should take 
part in the sacred ceremonies.’” 

Fruitful Consequences. ‘“Wherever these regulations have been 
put into practice diligently, not only have the beauties of a rare 
art begun to revive, but also the religious spirit has begun to flour- 
ish widely; because the Christian people, imbued more deeply 
with the meaning of the liturgy, have also become accustomed 
to participate more zealously in the service of the holy Eucharist, 
in sacred psalmody, and in public prayers. This We Ourselves ex- 
perienced with pleasure when, in the first year of Our pontificate, 
a great choir of the clergy from all nations ennobled with Gregori- 
an chant the solemn liturgy which We celebrated in the Vatican 
Basilica.”"* [Another mode of active participation, called Missa 
recitata, and sanctioned for use by the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites with the approval of the local ordinary,” We Ourselves made 
use of in the splendid International Eucharistic Congress in Our 
Apostolic City.] ‘“We have given such unmistakable evidence of 
our wishes during the past years, there can be neither doubt nor 


discussion on this matter.’ 


*Pius XI to pilgrims, May, 1931; cf. Catholic Mind, Vol. XXIX, n. 11 
(June 8, 1931), p. 308. 

2 8 4Promoting. 

®SRC 4375, August 4, 1922. 

‘Pius XI to Dom Gregory Schwake; cf. ORATE FRATRES, Vol. X, p. 134f. 
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Difficulties Challenge Zeal. ‘‘We are well aware of the zeal 
and labor demanded by all these matters. . . . Yet who does not 
know how many works and how very artistically accomplished 
our ancestors, undeterred by difficulties, have handed down to us, 
because they were imbued with the zeal of piety and spirit of the 
liturgy? And it is not to be wondered at, for whatever proceeds 
from the interior life which the Church lives, transcends the most 
perfect things of this world.’” 

A Mystic Body Social Order. ‘‘It will be possible to say of 
this reformed, social body what the Apostle said of the mystical 
body of Christ: “The whole body being compacted and fitly joined 
together, by what every joint supplieth, according to the operation 
in the measure of every part, maketh increase of the body, unto 
the edifying of itself in charity’ (Eph. 4, 16).’* ““The priest 
contributes most effectively to the solution, or at least the mitiga- 
tion, of social conflicts, since he preaches Christian brotherhood.’ 
“This union, binding men together, is the main principle of stabil- 
ity in all institutions, no matter how perfect they may seem, which 
aim at establishing social peace and promoting mutual aid. In its 
absence, as repeated experience proves, the wisest regulations come 
to nothing. Then only will it be possible to unite all in a har- 
monious striving for the common good, when all sections of so- 
ciety have the intimate conviction that they are members of a 
single family, and further, that they are ‘one body in Christ and 
every one members one of another’ (Rom. 13, 5).’” 

You, the Workers; You the Financiers. ‘“We have promised 
to give you something very short and which can put into three 
words all the eloquence of the Rerum novarum and of the Quad- 
ragesimo anno, for whatever the Catholic program of Catholic di- 
rection, individual or social. Here are the three words: prayer, ac- 
tion, sacrifice. . . . Prayer in the first place—the most essential 
of all, ‘for without Me you can do nothing.’ . . . Prayer, individual, 
domestic, public and social, particularly social. . . . That is what 
you need, you the workers; you, the financiers; you who finance 


*Promoting. 

"Encyclical On Reconstruction of Social Order, May 15, 1931. Cited as Re- 
construction. 

*Encyclical On Catholic Priesthood. 
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all industry, labor in justice and charity, in fraternity and peace- 
ful cooperation.’” 

“Nothing remains for Us therefore save to unite this poor 
world that has shed so much blood, has dug so many graves, has 
destroyed so many works, has deprived so many men of bread 
and labor—nothing remains for Us, we say, but to invite it in the 
loving words of the sacred liturgy: ‘Be thou converted to the Lord 
thy God’.’” 

[Finally We are] greatly pleased that St. John’s Abbey is 
continuing the glorious Benedictine tradition, and that there is 
emanating from this Abbey an inspiration that tends to elevate 
the piety of the faithful by leading it back to the pure fountains 
of the sacred liturgy.’” 

[Thus] the faithful in union with Christ, the mediator and 
our head, will pray for and ask from God such mercy. May the 
most gracious Mother of God be propitious to these Our wishes 
and to these Our commands. . . . Confiding in her intercession with 
Jesus, ‘the one Mediator of God and man’ (1 Tim. 2, 5), who 
wished to associate His own Mother with Himself as the advocate 
of sinners, as the dispenser and mediatrix of grace, We impart 
from Our heart, as augury of divine favors and proof of Our 
fatherly love . . . the Apostolic Blessing.’ 


1Pius XI to Labor Pilgrims, May, 1931; cf. above. 

"Urged. 

3] etter of Cardinal Secretary of State to Abbot Alcuin Deutsch, St. John’s 
Abbey, November 21, 1929. 

‘Reparation. 
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ON LITURGICAL REFORMS 


ITH the growth of the liturgical movement and the 
consequent increase of liturgical understanding and 
appreciation, many suggestions have been made for 
reforms that would bring about both a deeper and a 
fuller living of the liturgical life. These suggestions 

are not only of our day, although in recent years they have been 
offered with greater frequency and with a better appreciation of 
the spiritual values of the liturgy, of its essential nature as the life 
of the mystical body of Christ, in which all members should share 
as much as is possible for them under their different conditions of 
life. 





In the present article we shall mention some of the principal 
suggestions that have been offered for liturgical reform. In doing 
so, the editors of ORATE FRATRES are taking no stand one way or 
the other in their regard. In general, the suggestions have arisen out 
of the laudable desire to increase and intensify the liturgical life of 
the faithful, priests and laity. They are moreover in harmony with 
the tradition of the Church, in so far as the Church has periodically 
instituted reforms in her liturgical life, for the better spiritual par- 
ticipation and growth of her children in the Christ-life. Before 
mentioning some of the chief proposals of reform, we shall state 
briefly the basic principles according to which all liturgical reform 
must be broached or discussed. 

1. First of all, there is no need of reform in essentials. As a 
whole the Roman liturgy is the product of the selective growth of 
ages of Christian life. 

2. All reform must in principle be conservative. No changes 
should be considered except where change is really necessary, e.g., 
if a present rite has lost its meaning on account of changing his- 
torical conditions and background, and the like. 

3. Desirable changes will therefore always be small as com- 
pared to the liturgy as a whole, even though individual items of 
change may be numerous. 

4. Simplification and concentration must not be advocated 
without reference to past forms. All reforms must have high re- 
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gard and esteem for the traditions of the past, for that which now 
exists and which has been. Such respect will preclude the introduc- 
tion of subjective inventions. This principle is also followed in 
other fields, e.g., the restoration or repairing of a church or paint- 
ing; or even the civic remodelling of an ancient city like Rome with 
its many monuments and traditions. 

5. Reforms need not be a literal going back to the old, or a 
restoring of ancient rites and ceremonies, although they should 
always be in the traditional spirit. Many rites have been discarded 
in the past for good reasons, and there has always been develop- 
ment and evolution in liturgical practices. 

The most frequent and far-reaching suggestion is concerned 
with the use of the vernacular in sacramental administrations. It 
may be interesting to note that in some European countries con- 
siderable use of the vernacular is officially permitted, e.g., in the 
administration of baptism, whereas in our country only the ver- 
nacular repetition of the questions after their recitation in Latin is 
permitted. Suggestions for the use of the vernacular in the Mass of 
the Catechumens are also becoming more frequent, undoubtedly 
because they are in full harmony with the purpose of the first part 
of the Mass, namely, elevation of mind and heart and instruction 
in prepartaion for the sacrificial offering. The vernacular has also 
been suggested for the sacrificial banquet. We know of no instance 
where the same suggestion has been made for the preface and the 
Canon of the Mass. 

Proposals for changes in regard to the liturgical year are in- 
numerable, even apart from the wider secular movement towards 
a fixed World Calendar. The Easter date could at present be sim- 
plified by making it invariably the first Sunday of April. That 
would result in limiting the subsequent feasts of Ascension, Pen- 
tecost, Trinity Sunday, e.g., to within a variation of seven days at 
the most as far as monthly date goes. In regard to octaves, simpli- 
fication would entail the avoiding of the overlapping of octaves. 
This could be done by eliminating some of the minor octaves, or 
by the cessation of any octave celebration as soon as another com- 
mences. Vigil celebration of the major feasts, e.g., the Holy Sat- 
urday celebration of Easter, could again take place on the evening 
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itself before the feast or else as the first service on the morning of 
the feast. The evening suggestion is gaining favor because of the 
growing desire in our day of reinstituting the evening Mass, for 
which our modern conditions of life offer the required leisure from 
work. The transfer of the Mass of the Presanctified on Good Fri- 
day to the three hours after noon is already widespread. This is 
not really an innovation since Canon Law allows the beginning 
even of the holy Sacrifice itself with the noon hour. 


In regard to the feasts of the saints, the general suggestion 
concerns the transfer of many of these to times when their celebra- 
tion does not interfere with the liturgical spirit of the temporal 
cycle. In particular such prominence should be given to the Sun- 
days of the year that practically no sanctoral feasts interfere with 
their celebration. In regard to popular devotions, such as the May 
devotion, some have suggested their being dropped altogether. Oth- 
ers have replied that the May devotion should be given a liturgical 
turn. This could be done by honoring Mary under the title of 
Queen of Heaven—Regina Coeli—during Eastertide in May, by 
celebrating the Presentation of the B.V.M. on the first of May, 
and Mary Mediatrix of Graces on the last day of the month. Simi- 
larly, the feast of the Rosary could be the celebration of Mary of 
the Martyrs—Maria ad Martyres—and be joined closely to the 
feast of the Seven Sorrows transferred to October. The same prin- 
ciple could be applied to the Sacred Heart devotions of June. 


Any changes in regard to liturgical language or the liturgical 
and sanctoral feasts will necessarily affect the missal. In regard to 
the Mass in particular, the desire is for changes that will bring out 
better participation of the people in their official capacity as co- 
worshippers. Such would be the avoidance of duplication, so that 
the priest would no longer say those parts of the Mass text that 
are officially said or sung by the assistant ministers or the choir. 
Simplification of the preliminary prayers as also of the offertory 
prayers has been suggested to facilitate the common chanting of the 
processional texts of the introit and of the offertory verse. Since 
the reception of holy Communion is again being recognized as 
fuller participation in the sacrificial offering, there is no need of 
repeating the Confiteor of the Mass before the faithful receive. 
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The desire for participation of the faithful has also affected 
the development of church architecture, which is striving to give 
the altar a more prominent and more central position; and altars, 
as of old, are now often so constructed as to make it possible for 
the priest to stand facing the people while celebrating Mass. 

The suggestions regarding the breviary likewise center about 
simplification of the divine office for the sake of greater fidelity to 
the general spirit of the liturgy. Among these are the distribution 
of the psalter over two weeks instead of one; and again, the ar- 
ranging of the Scriptural lessons over a period of two years, so that 
more of the entire Scripture is said in place of our present abbreviat- 
ed excerpts. How the latter suggestion fits in with the idea of sim- 
plification is not easy to understand. The idea of simplifying the 
breviary has brought out proposals such as the following: two 
psalms and a canticle for Lauds; four psalms for Vespers; one 
psalm for each of the minor Hours. An argument broached in favor 
of this simplification calls attention to the greater ease with which 
such a breviary could be spread among the laity. At the same time 
we recall that similar abbreviated breviaries in the past were met 
with decisive disapproval and universal rejection. We are thinking 
particularly of the shortened breviary edited by Cardinal Quiiio- 
nes in 1536. One advantage that could be seen in such simplifi- 
cation would be the abrogation of the present custom of dispensing 
priests from the Roman breviary in favor of the Little Office of 
the B.V.M. 


The above suggestions are possibly those most frequently 
mentioned, but they represent a very small part of the total list 
that could be drawn up. It is needless to say that these suggestions 
would vitally affect the liturgical books themselves, which would 
need complete revision. Any revision of these books could then 
also embody many proposals that have been made regarding their 
arrangement and make-up, such as the incorporation of vast ap- 
pendices into the body of the text, the universalizing of many of 
the present reserved blessings, and the like. 


ROGER SCHOENBECHLER, O.S.B. 
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THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT AND THE 
CATHOLIC PRESS 


ITH the numerous and important Catholic Press con- 
ventions and anniversaries held this year, especially 
in connection with the Vatican World Catholic Press 
Exposition, there is also renewed activity in the way 
of ethical stock-taking, restatement of aims, devising 

ways and means of unifying and stabilizing Catholic thought, and 
of adopting resolutions to be of more immediate service to the 

Church. While no concerted action has been taken with regard to 
closer cooperation with the liturgical movement, a tendency is 

nevertheless apparent to turn somewhat from the externals of Cath- 
olic life and devote more thought and space to the inner life of 
the Church. Meanwhile, as a survey of the exhibits at the Vatican 

Exposition shows, over forty publications have been devoted en- 

tirely to the liturgy. 


A general trend toward integration of Catholic life by its 
press is unmistakable. That is at least in the direction of the true 
Christian spirit, acquired, as Pope Pius X pointed out, ‘‘from its 
foremost and indispensable source, the most holy Mysteries and 
the public and solemn prayer of the Church.’’ Thus the Union In- 
ternationale de la Presse Catholique has expressed as its aim “‘that 
the apostolate in the service of the Church and the papacy be more 
vigorous and more fruitful.’’ The Catholic journalists, moreover, 
assembled in Rome for their Second International Congress, re- 
solved “‘ever to be more worthy and more useful instruments in 
promoting the reign of religion and Christian civilization.”” Arch- 
bishop Pizzardo, Secretary for Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, 
said on the occasion of the Thirty-sixth Congress of the Bonne 
Presse of France, that the Catholic Press must have the same marks 
as the Church, namely, it must be ‘‘one, Catholic, holy and apos- 
tolic.”” The Holy Father himself, during the audience granted the 
members of the Presse, spoke of the need of prayer especially in 
these sad days, and desired that men would see as “‘the Congress- 
ists of these days were able to see and appreciate, namely the ver- 
bum veritatis, the word of truth.’” Commenting on the principle 
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of Nihil humani, according to which the Exposition is planned, 
the London Tablet said: ‘“This is obviously the Vatican’s leading 
idea in the conception of the Catholic Press. All truth by whom- 
soever said comes from the Holy Ghost.” 


Of the increasing number of periodicals devoted to fostering 
an active and understanding participation in the public and official 
prayer-life of the Church, ORATE FRATRES has remained the lead- 
ing one published in this country. In England, since 1927, Mag- 
nificat has appeared as a liturgical quarterly. And while an appre- 
ciable number of periodicals there have been carrying articles on the 
liturgy, the press in general, with one or two exceptions, has been 
chary in this regard. 

A similar statement would hold good concerning the Catho- 
lic Press in the United States and Canada. Distinctively religious 
publications are endeavoring to guide their readers with timely 
articles on the temporal and sanctoral cycles of the liturgical year. 
Others are disappointing, the notable exceptions being the Com- 
monweal and America, with one or two others. These are keeping 
abreast of the movement and are thoroughly in accord with what 
it stands for. Liturgy and Soctology, the organ of the Campion 
Propaganda Committee, has as its expressed purpose, “‘to make 
manifest the fundamental unity of liturgy and sociology.” 

That the general weekly or diocesan papers are disappointing 
in their treatment of the liturgy cannot be said without qualifica- 
tion. Nearly all carry the ordinal for the coming week or a calen- 
dar of feastdays. Many have the regular N.C.W.C. features on 
the coming Sunday’s Mass by Rev. Paul Bussard; or a “Liturgy 
for the Week’’ instalment consisting of brief references to current 
feasts. Now and then one comes upon an article on the Mass or 
on the sacraments. In one diocesan paper the music of the Church 
has been treated quite exhaustively, and to some extent in but two 
or three others. Space for reviews of liturgical publications is in 
general freely accorded. In several weeklies reprints of articles or 
quotations from ORATE FRATRES have been appearing regularly. 
Disconcerting, however, is the rarity of editorials on the liturgy. 

Yet, ‘‘part of the work of a newspaper should be to explain 

. and not be simply a megaphone,” said Mr. Donald Attwater 
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in his Commonweal article on ‘‘People, Press and Propaganda.” 
Moreover, “‘the value of the press to the Church is to enrich the 
spiritual and temporal lives of Catholics and thus to strengthen 
them in goodness and to confirm them in their allegiance to our 
Lord and His Church.”” To that stand Catholic editors would un- 
hesitatingly agree. Many seem to be of the opinion, however, that 
so they would risk soaring above the knowledge and reasoning 
powers of the generality of their readers. Are then present-day 
readers so very little in advance of the Catholics of England, in 
1661, when the Catholic Almanac had both the Roman and Eng- 
lish calendars, with explanations of the principal feasts; or those 
of 1759 when James Marmaduke translated the Ordo into English 
for the laity, and J. P. Coghlan, a decade later, published The 
Latty’s Directory? 


One might also ask, without implying that the press encroach 
upon the pulpit, whether judiciously alloted space could not well 
be devoted to leaders, editorials and essays helping the Catholic 
rank and file to see present-day trials in the light of the prayer 
and sacrifice life of the Church. And surely it is within the limits 
of a press, primarily devoted to the service of the Church, to 
interpret social action in terms of religious action; and to prompt 
the faithful ever to be renewed during the liturgical seasons and 
feasts, wherein also Christ mystically renews Himself, so that by 
His life they do His work in the world today, at least in their 
immediate contacts. 


Besides such actual titles in Catholic papers as ‘“Where to See 
the Movies,’’ it would be gratifying to come upon those indicating 
‘“‘What to Do at Mass’’; with ‘In the Kitchen with Jenny Smith,” 
to see also one telling what could well be done by ‘‘Mary Brown 
at Worship’; or with being told to “Boost the Smoker,’’ to be 
told also to “Share Your Heaven-sent Gifts.’’ It would seem that 
when one and a half columns expatiate on “‘Joe di Maggio, Yan- 
kee Rookie, Takes Injury Philosophically,”’ at least half that space 
could be used to inform readers how to advance “From the Side- 
lines into the Game’”’ of active Christian living, especially since not 
a few would pass on from the fringes to the thick of Catholic 
life were they told just how to proceed. Instead of bemoaning 
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“Indolent American Catholicism,”’ as one editor fell into with his 
diatribe, he and his readers might have gotten a new hold on the 
more abundant life had be written instead on ‘““Your Membership 
in Christ.’ Had a constructive editorial appeared under a head 
such as “‘Drama in the Service of the Church,”’ in the diocesan 
weekly noting in adjacent columns a ‘“‘Comedy Staged by Catholic 
Group” and that a ‘Protestant Seminary Puts on Catholic Play,” 
the irony would have been offset somewhat. And while such news 
prominently appears as ‘‘Holy Name Men Attend Mass”’ and “‘Cen- 
tenarian Goes to Mass,”’ little if anything is said of groups devoting 
much time and effort to master the Church’s own music so as to 
help provide for liturgical services according to the Holy Father’s 
expressed wish and command. 


It would be rash to infer that Catholic editors are not aware 
of their many opportunities to be of real service to the Church. 
They have even repeatedly expressed not only their willingness 
but also their eagerness to print articles of liturgical import. How- 
ever, on the one hand they have to contend with a dearth of com- 
petent Catholic writers, and on the other, with inadequate finances. 
At present the prospect of increasing the combined circulation of 
Catholic publications from 7,000,000 to a number more in keep- 
ing with a Catholic population of upwards of 20,000,000, is not 
very assuring. Interest could be fostered by our schools. Splendid 
efforts, however, are being made to develop writers. The Catholic 
Press Association annualy awards a number of prizes to member 
publications, and one to Catholic colleges, for the best editorials, 
articles, letters and poems submitted. At Notre Dame University 
two full scholarships of $1,500 each have been established, and a 
third has been started, for the training of Catholic lay writers, 
and a special department for the purpose is under consideration. 

What is above all needed for the Catholic Press to turn atten- 
tion more to the inner life of the Church, to the great spiritual 
values of our holy faith, and to an integration of Catholic life at 
its source—the public and official worship of the Church—is the 
very same which Pope Pius XI intimated to a group of visiting 
pilgrims, namely, ‘‘prayer, action, and sacrifice.” 


REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 
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A PRACTICAL ASPECT OF LITURGICAL ART 


SALESMEN VERSUS CRAFTSMEN 


im) HE lament concerning the preponderance of religious 
art of dubious quality goes on and on but the remedy 
to this unenviable condition seems to be one which 
polite people do not discuss for fear of hurting some- 
Mm one’s feelings. And yet, once in a while, even polite 
people might forego excessive tact and diplomatic vaporings for 
the surer ground of common sense. Theories of art may satisfy the 
academic mind, but when we are concerned with ways and means 
whereby religious art can be restored to its heritage theories are but 
a mess of pottage. The solution is more radical and much simpler. 
It concerns a consideration of the relations between the ever-pres- 
ent salesman and the usually unvocal craftsman. 

The relation of man to man has often been obscured by the 
sophistry of those whose personal interests and selfishness take pre- 
cedence over elemental concepts of fair play and common sense. 
Attempts to clarify the problem are too often clothed in high- 
sounding phraseology that gives rise to theoretical speculation but 
which skirts the question on the wings of the individual's ego. 

A theory of aesthetics may invite discussion but unfortunately 
such discussion is usually conducted in a rarified philosophical at- 
mosphere in which those most directly concerned—the craftsman, 
the salesman and many a potential customer—find themselves short 
of breath and eventually fall back into the comfortable oxygen of 
their old habits. I do not wish to imply that philosophy has no 
place in these matters but I do believe that we should keep to a 
more understandable plane, at least for the present. 

Whatever suggestions I may offer, therefore, for the solution 
of this recurrent problem will be on the basis of common sense. I 
submit that considerations of art and the relative importance of one 
theory to another are futile gestures unless the individual is first 
agreed as to his relation to his fellow man. Once this is accepted 
we can wander in the byways of aesthetic speculation. 

Anyone who is concerned with the preponderance of bad or 
indifferent work in our ecclesiastical buildings must eventually come 
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to the conclusion that the remedy lies in the direction of a gradual 
elimination of the influence of the salesman for the church goods 
firms and the consequent regard for the integrity of the individual 
craftsman by the potential client or his agent. Such a remedy, of 
course, at once meets with fierce opposition, with the opposition 
inherent in entrenched conservatism and faulty logic; but if we 
are to achieve concrete results in the direction of definite improve- 
ment in the arts connected with church building we must advocate 
certain drastic measures rather than proceed, as heretofore, on the 
basis that we are all agreed that things are not what they should 
be but that we should do nothing to hurt the feelings of anyone. 
Such a method is about as effective as attempting to cut a steel bar 
with a butter knife. 


In the meantime, the honest craftsman must struggle along, 
without benefit of carving machines and other mechanical contrap- 
tions, and also faced with the impossible opposition of high-pow- 
ered advertising liberally sprinkled with resounding adjectives. 
Force of circumstances has driven many of these workmen to labor 
for those whose ideas of good workmanship and fair wages are 
qualified by their ignorance of or indifference to fundamental con- 
cepts of right thinking. It must be admitted that certain of thes? 
firms operate with the best of intentions but their business rela- 
tions are vitiated by their desire to furnish the dear public with 
what “‘the public wants”’ or what they think the public wants and 
by the irrepressible activities of salesmen, reinforced by subtle ad- 
vertising ballyhoo. I believe that this is the chief point of the dis- 
cussion. Of what use is it to fuss and fume about art or the absence 
of art in many products designed for use in our churches unless we 
first realize that the workman is a man and is therefore entitled to 
an honest living? Of what use is it to preach about the encyclicals 
on labor on Sunday if the kernel of these encyclicals is violated on 
weekdays? Let us at least be honest about it. 


A good deal of the trouble also lies in the ignorance, invincible 
or otherwise, of the clergy and the laity, of the technical details 
surrounding the making of things. I have no quarrel with the 
philosopher who tells us that a work of art is something that is 
done in the right manner and in accordance with the limitations 
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of the medium. Well and good, but my friend the philosopher 
might also take his reader to the shop of the workman and see the 
whys and the wherefores which attend the actual making of things. 
Let us take an example among many and one that will be recog- 
nized by anyone who has had anything to do with the making of 
things for a church. The pastor or a donor wishes to purchase an 
altar, or a statue, or stations of the cross. Of course, the first inkling 
of this desire is a call to arms for the standing army of profes- 
sional purveyors, and the pastor or the donor or the architect is at 
once subjected to a well-planned barrage of salesmanship in which 
function the big guns of magnificent phrases and reminiscences of 
the greatness of the thirteenth century. The man, the workman, 
the maker of the thing desired is too often kept hidden behind the 
smoke screen of sales oratory. What happens at this point? In the 
majority of cases the pastor or the donor wants something very 
fine but, of course, ‘“‘we cannot afford a high price,’’ and “‘after all, 
this is for the Church. . . .’’"! So the merry job of securing estimates 
from rival trumpeters goes on; sometimes the architect may attempt 
to direct the operations into channels of fair play consistent with 
good workmanship but too often he follows the procession with 
the excuse that he has to look after the interests of his client. There 
need not be any objection to competitive bidding when the compe- 
tition is based on a real understanding of the value of the work to 
be done, but the prevalent attitude leads only too often to a contest 
between the persuasive powers of salesmen and the craftsman be- 
comes a mere pawn in the game. For example—and what is more 
conclusive than an example?—recently a competent carver com- 
pleted the job of carving a set of stations of the cross and received 
twelve dollars for each of the fourteen panels. I saw these panels 
and they are really good. But here is the story behind this work. 
The carver was paid twelve dollars for each panel, for fifty hours 
work. The church goods firm which secured the contract on a 
competitive basis received twenty dollars for each panel; in other 
words, the carver received twelve dollars and the firm received eight 
dollars for each panel. And the carver labored for fifty hours for 
a piece of work that was worth at least forty dollars. I am often 
told and I know that a certain number of craftsmen would not 
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have much work unless they secured it through these church goods 
firms chiefly because these craftsmen are babes in the woods con- 
cerning business dealings with prospective clients. It would then 
seem advisable to establish local guilds of craftsmen such as those 
which already exist in the formative stage in Cincinnati and St. 
Louis. Architects in both cities have told me of the good work 
done by these craftsmen and of their hopes for the future. If only 
the pastor and the donor who are now taking the line of least re- 
sistance would be patient and sponsor good work at reasonable 
and fair prices such groups might well appear in other cities 
throughout the country. The important thing to remember is to 
deal directly with those who actually make things and to avoid 
those who merely act as agents. f | 


! 

I quite agree that a philosophy off art is a good thing for those 
who wish to theorize and discuss the future of religious art in 
clubs and meetings of the intelligentsia, but until the problem of 
the workman’s bread and butter is solved such theorizing is just 
another smoke screen unless it is followed up by action. The point 
of the above story is that it is silly and useless to despair of having 
art in our churches if we allow the conditions that make this im- 
possible to continue. Are we ostriches? 


It would be easy to gather a collection of like case-histories 
of stupid and shortsighted thinking. For example, what excuse is 
there for a man who will place a contract for a marble altar with 
a firm which does nothing more than act as agent for an Italian firm 
while in the very parish for which the work is done there are 
marble workmen on the dole? Of what use is it later to deplore the 
lack of interest of those scorned workmen for their parochial du- 
ties? Is it surprising if we find them leaving the Church to seek 
some measure of justice elsewhere? Whether they will find justice 
elsewhere can be debated but the fact remains that the so-called 
search for a mythical reincarnation of the spirit of Michelangelo in 
terms of Carrara marble can be one of the main factors for a land- 
slide out of the Church. So far there is no question of art; it is 
merely a question of unvarnished horse sense. 

One remedy is obvious, or it should be so. When the budget 
does not allow the client to indulge in the luxury of an elaborat? 
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piece of work the design should be changed and simplified rather 
than an attempt made to get the original design for a price that 
cannot possibly square with adequate compensation. If the design 
calls for a marble altar and so forth, elaborately carved, and if the 
budget is not sufficient, it is the height of folly to change the ma- 
terial to some imitation of marble or to make the altar of wood 
and then paint it to simulate marble. It is not only folly; it is dis- 
honesty. I will not deny that this imitation work can be done very 
well indeed but it is nevertheless a sham—a sham that should be 
limited to movie palaces and night clubs. When imitation is not 
used neither should the design be shopped around among those 
who are in a position to force the craftsmen to work for a pittance. 
Unless we are determined to face the issue squarely and honestly 
we should cease prating about art and aesthetics and admit that we 
are merely chiselers. At least the admission will be an honest one 
even though the “‘work of art’’ be only a sad imitation! 


MAURICE LAVANOUX 
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DOM POTHIER AND THE GREGORIAN 
RESTORATION 


HE illustrious Dom Pothier is rarely spoken of now- 
adays. And when one accidentally comes across his 
name in print, he is mentioned as if he were one of 
those persons who belong only in an encyclopedia— 
a comprehensive encyclopedia at that. It is all too evi- 

dent that the rdle played by the great French monk is relegated to 
past history; he is treated as if he had no actuality for any present- 
day movement. And that is a grave error. It is also a profound 
injustice to the memory of him, to whom before all others we owe 
the treasury of Gregorian melodies. And we wish to contribute this 
essay to the anniversary issue of ORATE FRATRES in order to render 
him that homage which has long been overdue. 

Dom Pothier does not belong to the dim past, as the silence 
which surrounds his name would lead one to believe. Only a few 
years separate us from the time when, growing old and heavily 
burdened by trials, Dom Pothier was concentrating his ever keen 
attention on the study of manuscripts in the Belgian place of re- 
treat where his community had found refuge. For he was the ab- 
bot; and there can be no doubt that the cross he wore during those 
days was a cross of sorrow, though he bore it with a smile. His 
spiritual sons treasure the memory of their former superior as a 
person of profound and original thought, coupled with a most 
tactful sense of humor; and they continue to venerate in him the 
perfect monk, a rare blend of deep spirituality allied to an inex- 
haustible human kindness. Such was he as abbot; such as scholar. 
There was a spiritual unity in the career of Dom Pothier which 
never ceased to be in perfect harmony with itself. His love of science 
was always a love of simplicity. And it was one of the characteris- 
tics of his genius, even in the midst of his work and his Gregorian 
controversies, never to lose a clear intuition which saved him from 
errors. No one apprehended the Gregorian synthesis as thoroughly 
as he did, as we will shortly demonstrate. 

In order to have a complete picture of this grand figure, it 
will be necessary to consider him first as a paleographer, and then 
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as an artist in Gregorian music. And it will be a pleasure to show 
that he knew how to unite in a rare degree these two rdles, which 
are so difficult to harmonize in one and the same personality. 


I. The Pioneer of Paleography. Occasionally the attempt has 
been made to minimize the paleographical labors of Dom Pothier’s 
youth by affirming that he was indebted to Dom Gueéranger for 
the principles that guided him, and to Dom Jausions for his early 
discoveries. Even if this were true, it only would mean that in- 
creased confidence is due to Dom Pothier’s labors. For it is gen- 
erally acknowledged that every genius, no matter who he is and 
what the domain in which he works, is indebted to some extent 
to those who preceded him; and it is but a proof of his own univer- 
sality if he knows how to continue the universal tradition of hu- 
man progress. If then Dom Pothier, in his early years, borrowed 
from living sources—from those who labored before and with him, 
it is nonetheless true that he developed the science of Gregorian 
paleography with a keenness of perception which was not excelled 
by any of those who followed after, who took up and modified his 
work, 


It does not lie within the scope of these pages to sketch an 
outline of the paleographic labors of the first master of the Gregor- 
ian renaissance. We know that they culminated in the publication 
of the monastic gradual. And it is on the basis of this work that 
we intend to present a due appreciation of his scholarship. What 
interests us most today, when this first publication has given place 
to the Vatican gradual and to other works published by the author- 
ized and universally known continuers of his labors, is to discover 
what influence the scholarship of Dom Pothier has had and should 
now have on the practical restoration of Gregorian chant. In this 
respect, all who knew Dom Pothier, all who labored with him, 
all who enjoyed a greater or lesser degree of intimacy with him, 
are agreed on one point: it was the conviction of the illustrious 
pioneer that paleography should, in a certain measure, be the serv- 
ant of the Gregorian renaissance. The consequences of this princi- 
ple which governed his work were grave. It laid him open, sooner 
or later, to the accusation of a certain amount of scientific dis- 
honesty: that he was partially guided by the needs of the Gregor- 
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ian restoration in his choice and editing of texts. And it was not 
long, in fact, until this accusation was actually voiced. But, to tell 
the truth, it did not embody that breadth of vision which, in mat- 
ter of scholarship, is true charity.—The world war dulled the 
sharpness of the controversy, and the period after the war wit- 
nessed the absolute and official control of the publication of Gregor- 
ian books pass over to the opposition. It is permissible, however, 
without failing in the respect due to ecclesiastical authority, and 
with full acknowledgment of the conscientious work accomplished 
by those who undertook the scientific responsibility formerly shared 
by Dom Pothier, to cleanse his reputation as a scholar of those 
blemishes with which it has been unjustly sullied. We say unjustly, 
because in this open controversy on the science of Gregorian music, 
we continue to believe that the paleographic principles of Dom 
Pothier were more scientific and more musically correct than the 
contrary opinions which have since prevailed. And if we consider 
it our duty to defend this our opinion, since his reputation as a 
scholar seems to have been interred together with his mortal re- 
mains, it is precisely because these very same principles should ex- 
ercise an important rdle in the restoration of sacred chant today. 


To what extent did Dom Pothier believe that paleography 
should be ‘‘subservient’’ to the practical restoration of chant? It 
would be entirely false to imagine that he did not have a scrupu- 
lous care for textual exactitude, or that he sacrificed textual correct- 
ness in order that the modern ear might at all costs be satisfied 
His procedure was more logical: he gathered all the textual sources 
accessible in his day (and he knew the best and those which alone 
were of absolutely prime importance in the field), he compared 
them in order to class them according to their worth, and he stud- 
ied them in order to trace in them the Gregorian tradition. Then, 
in accordance with the general principles of musical tonality, he 
viewed them in the light of the task in hand, in order, finally, to 
choose that text most appropriate for a practical restoration. 

What, on the other hand, was (and still is, to a great extent) 
the method of the opposing school? It refuses to associate the work 
of restoration with scientific research; and thereby it completely 
divorces Gregorian chant from the rest of musical evolution. In 
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studying the manuscripts, they classify them in a certain measure 
according to their paleographical, rather than their musical author- 
ity; and in the definite choice of texts, antiquity is almost their 
prime criterion. 


This article does not intend to open the door to polemics. 
We readily acknowledge that Dom Pothier’s method contained the 
danger of subjectivism in the field of paleography, and that his 
successors established the science of paleography on a surer footing. 
But they ran the danger, and they unfortunately succumbed to it, 
of sacrificing music to a lifeless paleography. We aim rather to rec- 
ognize the respective merits of the two schools; and we believe that 
the successors of Dom Pothier would accomplish a vastly more 
complete and correct work if they wouid recall and adopt the prin- 
ciples which he has bequeathed us, and which needs must form 
the firm basis of paleography if it wishes to avoid a rapid decline. 
We may do well to-recall occasionally the advice once given to 
Gregorianists by Francois Gevaert, who wrote in regard to the 
work of Gregorian paleography: Although under the guise of an 
apparently solid scientific method, musical paleography will one 
day be recognized as an unscientific piece of work. 


The phrase is no doubt an exaggeration. But it contains its 
kernel of truth, especially for those who are open to the conviction 
that Gregorian paleography depends on other sciences if it is to be 
a vital thing. And Dom Pothier never lost sight of that fact. Let 
us therefore reenumerate the principles which ought to govern pale- 
ography as the great monk saw them and as he exemplified them 
in his own work. 


1. Dom Pothier did not fall into the error of subjecting the 
Gregorian texts furnished by paleography to an arbitrary judg- 
ment. But the study of the manuscripts proved to him (as it can 
prove to us today) that Gregorian music may not be judged on the 
sole basis of paleography, as musical works since the renaissance 
are being judged. 


2. Gregorian art is impersonal, in the sense that it is the 
achievement of name-less, common and universal labors in the 
bosom of Christianity. Following the laws of all folklore art, it 
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DOM POTHIER 


is based on a certain number of accepted canons, freely modified and 
adapted according to circumstances of time and place. 

3. In Gregorian art, the ‘‘version”’ is not the essential consid- 
eration—the Lord only knows how many of them they had dur- 
ing the golden and silver periods-—but rather the structure. 

4. Gregorian art, during the time when culture and civiliza- 
tion became localized, underwent an evolution which lasted several 
centuries. This is evident from certain hesitancies and tonal mix- 
tures, whose charm does not hide their transient weakness. Accord- 
ing to all indications, the Gregorianists were pioneers and experi- 
menters. 

5. Hence one can conclude that neither the ideal ‘‘version’”’ 
nor ‘‘extreme antiquity’’ can serve as a definitive paleographical 
law. Dom Pothier, with that clear vision which characterizes his 
genius, very soon recognized this fact. 

6. He understood that Gregorian art is only one phase in the 
history of music. It achieves the spontaneous heights of all primi- 
tive art, but it also is subject to its weaknesses. And for this rea- 
son he believed that it was the part of wisdom to consider it in 
its relation to the general evolution of music: not in order to sacri- 
fice its inimitable accents to the musical processes which followed 
the discovery of polyphony, but in order to establish a logical and 
vital connection between it and ourselves. 


7. He found that the nature of Gregorian chant, its flexibility 
in spite of its solid tonal structure, justified the attempt to adapt 
it without changing it. That is to say, instead of insisting on pale- 
ographical archaisms which themselves were only tentative at- 
tempts as if they were the absolutely distinctive and necessary 
characteristics of Gregorian chant, it would be possible to make a 
more judicious choice, in the light of Gregorian experience itself in 
the course of its evolution. 

8. For after all, the restoration of chant promoted by the 
Church is not an historical restoration. The interests of Chris- 
tianity do not lie in possessing the most authentic document of an 
art which claims to have already arrived at its apogee. Rather is 
there a great and pressing need of reintroducing into the bosom of 
liturgical and Christian living the “experience’’ of chant. And this 
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their entirety. But there exists a precious volume, itself also nearly 
forgotten, in which the master has bequeathed us his sensitive 
taste. We refer to Les Melodies Gregortennes. Doubtlessly there are 
in this work some weaker parts whose influence could only be tem- 
porary, for the volume was intended as an attempt at a standard 
of reform. But considered as a whole, it is a monumental work 
which has lost none of its value for our present-day general move- 
ment of Gregorian restoration. It is the only work in which sacred 
chant has been considered in its totality. And in this integral view- 
point one is always bound to admire the discreet musical taste with 
which the author knew how to present paleographic data and 
artistic developments as essential parts of a monument of art. One 
finds therein a scientific assuredness which is not prejudicial to 
artistic vision. And upon closing the book, one has before one’s 
mind’s eye the true conception of sacred chant. I would like to 
recall in particular his treatment of the relations between melis- 
matic chant and vocal art, between Latin poetry and Gregorian 
rhythm, between modality and mysticism, between form and ex- 
pression. At no time did Dom Pothier lose sight of the living 
synthesis of chant. When we compare this work of a genius with 
the poverty of so many books which have made imperfect use of 
historical sources, we can understand how great our loss has been 
since we relegated it to the backshelves of our libraries. I would 
like to see the Melodies Gregoriennes reedited by some disciple, 
faithful enough and wise enough to leave out those pages which 
advancing science has rendered useless, but who would preserve 
the principal trend of a book which moves smoothly forward like 
a powerful river. We would certainly learn more than one simple 
artistic truth which we have lost sight of in practice. Thus Dom 
Pothier, who rescued the sacred melodies from obscurity, would 
again become the great master of musical taste that he proved him- 
self in his unique and forceful book. 


Incidentally, Dom Pothier was also a composer. One could 
make quite a large collection of his Gregorian melodies, compris- 
ing antiphons, some responses and proses, and his all too little 
known Cantus Mariales. He has been much criticized in some circles 
for the verve he displays in these compositions; a quality which 
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his critics call anti-Gregorian. We have never been convinced by 
these criticisms, least of all at the present time. His compositions 
are of course not all masterpieces. But many of them are delicate 
pieces of art. We recall them here as evidence of the finished Gre- 
gorian taste of their author. He had captured the genius of Gregor-: 
ian music so thoroughly that he could accomplish the seemingly 
impossible, namely, to compose in the Gregorian style and yet to 
inject a new inspiration solidly founded on tradition. The small 
compositions mentioned are not Gregorian in the purely paleo- 
graphical sense. But they are such without question through the 
spirit which dictated them. They are new without being ‘‘old.”’ 


The musical taste of Dom Pothier opened up a field for li- 
turgical composition which was, however, not cultivated when new 
mass and office formularies were introduced into the liturgy, and 
when a growth in the chant repertory was consequently necessitat- 
ed. These new melodies should have retained the genius of Gregor- 
ian music without at the same time running the danger of being 
mere stagnant copies. They would have renewed the chain of 
Gregorian tradition and would have conclusively proved that 
Gregorian chant does possess the characteristic of universality. 
Would to heaven that the persons who during these past years 
made themselves responsible for producing these new melodies had 
been inspired by the taste which guided the old master! Then, in- 
stead of anemic and insipid paleographical plagiarisms, which can 
be called Gregorian only because of the formula in which they are 
written, we would have had original melodies nurtured on the 
sap of Gregorian tradition, and permanent acquisitions to the liv- 
ing treasury of sacred music. It is in cases such as these that one 
remembers the broad scope of Dom Pothier’s work and genius. 
One thinks of it when confronted by the sterility in which our 
present-day triumphant paleography has foundered, as well as 
when one chants the small Gregorian gems which he has bequeath- 
ed us. 


The memory of the great monk will always be dear to us. It 
is distinguished by that exquisitely humble charm which so fre- 
quently is a guarantee of a good scientific and artistic sense. And 
we are anxious to recall his memory to the American public on 
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“experience”’ justifies, not an approach between modern music and 
chant, but an acknowledgment that the musical sense has under- 
gone development in the course of history. Dom Pothier never 
wished to construct a museum for broken links; he wished to re- 
new the chain which unites the entire evolution of sacred music. 


The paleographers who will never be anything but paleo- 
graphers laugh at his work; they pretend to make tradition come 
to life before our eyes. They have succeeded in supplanting the 
musical synthesis of Dom Pothier by a paleographical dissection. 
Their success was established at a time when textual criticism in all 
fields seemed to be the supreme science. Such is no longer the case 
nowadays. Contemporary problems and the present-day orienta- 
tion of the scientific spirit have relegated this type of criticism to 
the subordinate rdle which is its rightful lot. Having learned from 
its deformations, we hold that textual criticism (we mean pale- 
ography) must also take account of life (we mean the restoration 
of chant). And even though the works of Dom Pothier seem to be 
but a shadow out of the past, we are convinced that their value 
will one day find a livelier appreciation. It will be recognized that 
the paleographical work of the great monk reveals keener judgment 
and vastly more practical sense than his adversaries have been will- 
ing to admit. He, more than anyone else, arrived closest at that 
chant which can revive in our midst, in our day and age. 


II. The Gregorian Artist. The world frequently becomes 
highly agitated about a mere trifle; and this useless agitation is all 
the more harmful when it concerns things by which our soul lives 
and is nourished. When all is said and done, there is scarcely any 
essential difference between the results of Dom Pothier’s work and 
that of his successors. I do not refer to the gradual, which, it is 
said, was published too much under his influence. But I speak of 
the melodies of every type which modern paleography has been 
able to put into circulation again, by making use of the pretended- 
ly infallible results of its more advanced technique. Is it therefore 
right entirely to ignore him who first rescued them from obscurity? 
With a few exceptions, what essential thing in the matter of tonal 
structure (and that is what is here of moment) was not brought 
to light by the old monk? Of course, there are variations, thou- 
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sands of them, far too many of them. But time alone will tell 
whether their insertion—or their imposition—even if justified by 
paleography, was not perhaps a grave transgression against musical 
taste. Neither do I hereby refer to subjective taste, i.e., according to 
our ‘‘modern ear,’’ but to an objective taste, enlightened by the 
realization that Gregorian art itself was in travail during the cen- 
turies, and that these centuries are able to teach us how to correct 
the first halting attempts. It was his musical taste that always 
guided Dom Pothier; and this same musical taste will, we hope, 
prevail again in the not too distant future. 


It was because of this musical taste that Dom Pothier was a 
Gregorian artist, as it is through good taste that every genius be- 
comes a master in music. Musical scholarship without a universal 
taste has never yet produced an immortal work. And paleography, 
whether it will or no, must take account of this fact if it wishes 
to serve the cause of art. We know of nobody who has penetrated 
so precisely to the soul and the sense of Gregorian chant as did the 
illustrious abbot. Others have acquired a more developed technique 
in regard to texts; but no one has surpassed him in grasping the 
essence of sacred chant. We do not fear the condemnation (al- 
though we are quite sure to incur it) of those who will be scandal- 
ized at our comparing texts in his favor. It would be beyond the 
limits of this paper to attempt a complete exposition of the musical 
sense of Dom Pothier by an examination of his works. But the 
texts are there for everybody to examine. And if one studies them 
closely, one will perceive that frequently the earlier editions offer 
a musical quality which more recent editions have lost. And for 
one instance of progress, there are ten instances in which there has 
been retrogression, contrary to the evolving tendency of the sacred 
chant itself. Certain paleographers will throw up their hands in 
consternation on reading these lines; but we can not help it if they 
take umbrage, knowing as we do that the restoration of chant has 
suffered positive harm. 


The paleographical work of Dom Pothier has actual value 
today only because of his principles, which we have tried to eluci- 
date. For the practical restoration of chant is partially conditioned 
by other official texts which we are in duty bound to follow in 
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their entirety. But there exists a precious volume, itself also nearly 
forgotten, in which the master has bequeathed us his sensitive 
taste. We refer to Les Melodies Gregoriennes. Doubtlessly there are 
in this work some weaker parts whose influence could only be tem- 
porary, for the volume was intended as an attempt at a standard 
of reform. But considered as a whole, it is a monumental work 
which has lost none of its value for our present-day general move- 
ment of Gregorian restoration. It is the only work in which sacred 
chant has been considered in its totality. And in this integral view- 
point one is always bound to admire the discreet musical taste with 
which the author knew how to present paleographic data and 
artistic developments as essential parts of a monument of art. One 
finds therein a scientific assuredness which is not prejudicial to 
artistic vision. And upon closing the book, one has before one’s 
mind’s eye the true conception of sacred chant. I would like to 
recall in particular his treatment of the relations between melis- 
matic chant and vocal art, between Latin poetry and Gregorian 
rhythm, between modality and mysticism, between form and ex- 
pression. At no time did Dom Pothier lose sight of the living 
synthesis of chant. When we compare this work of a genius with 
the poverty of so many books which have made imperfect use of 
historical sources, we can understand how great our loss has been 
since we relegated it to the backshelves of our libraries. I would 
like to see the Melodies Gregoriennes reedited by some disciple, 
faithful enough and wise enough to leave out those pages which 
advancing science has rendered useless, but who would preserve 
the principal trend of a book which moves smoothly forward like 
a powerful river. We would certainly learn more than one simple 
artistic truth which we have lost sight of in practice. Thus Dom 
Pothier, who rescued the sacred melodies from obscurity, would 
again become the great master of musical taste that he proved him- 
self in his unique and forceful book. 


Incidentally, Dom Pothier was also a composer. One could 
make quite a large collection of his Gregorian melodies, compris- 
ing antiphons, some responses and proses, and his all too little 
known Cantus Mariales. He has been much criticized in some circles 
for the verve he displays in these compositions; a quality which 
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his critics call anti-Gregorian. We have never been convinced by 
these criticisms, least of all at the present time. His compositions 
are of course not all masterpieces. But many of them are delicate 
pieces of art. We recall them here as evidence of the finished Gre- 
gorian taste of their author. He had captured the genius of Gregor- 
ian music so thoroughly that he could accomplish the seemingly 
impossible, namely, to compose in the Gregorian style and yet to 
inject a new inspiration solidly founded on tradition. The small 
compositions mentioned are not Gregorian in the purely paleo- 
graphical sense. But they are such without question through the 
spirit which dictated them. They are new without being “‘old.”’ 


The musical taste of Dom Pothier opened up a field for li- 
turgical composition which was, however, not cultivated when new 
mass and office formularies were introduced into the liturgy, and 
when a growth in the chant repertory was consequently necessitat- 
ed. These new melodies should have retained the genius of Gregor 
ian music without at the same time running the danger of being 
mere stagnant copies. They would have renewed the chain of 
Gregorian tradition and would have conclusively proved that 
Gregorian chant does possess the characteristic of universality. 
Would to heaven that the persons who during these past years 
made themselves responsible for producing these new melodies had 
been inspired by the taste which guided the old master! Then, in- 
stead of anemic and insipid paleographical plagiarisms, which can 
be called Gregorian only because of the formula in which they are 
written, we would have had original melodies nurtured on the 
sap of Gregorian tradition, and permanent acquisitions to the liv- 
ing treasury of sacred music. It is in cases such as these that one 
remembers the broad scope of Dom Pothier’s work and genius. 
One thinks of it when confronted by the sterility in which our 
present-day triumphant paleography has foundered, as well as 
when one chants the small Gregorian gems which he has bequeath- 
ed us. 

The memory of the great monk will always be dear to us. It 
is distinguished by that exquisitely humble charm which so fre- 
quently is a guarantee of a good scientific and artistic sense. And 
we are anxious to recall his memory to the American public on 
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this tenth anniversary of ORATE FRATRES because America never 
had the good fortune of knowing him personally. Therefore we 
attempted to make clear a certain number of principles which gov- 
erned his work and which unfortunately have all but been forgot- 
ten, to the detriment of the restoration of sacred chant. Perhaps 
the reader will only partially grasp the principles to which we al- 
luded, because he is not thoroughly versed in the history of Gre- 
gorian chant. But perhaps also these pages will arouse in him the 
desire to know more closely the historic work of Dom Pothier, 
who, like all true geniuses, has to be discovered anew. If he have 
the requisite leisure, the reader should procure three books: the 
original Liber Gradualis, published before the Vatican reform, the 
Melodies Gregoriennes, and the Cantus Mariales. Many a point 
which this article has left unexplained will then of itself become 
more evident. 

These three works are of particular importance for us. The 
Gregorian renaissance is today, in many respects, a dry, narrow, 
and even un-musical affair. We hope to come back to this point in 
a future series of articles. The present essay will suffice as evidence 
of our sincere homage to the grand figure of a monk-musician 
who dare never be forgotten. 


ERMIN VITRY, O.S.B. 
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